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Do you know your railroad lingo? 





“BAT THE STACK” —That’s railroad talk for 

driving a locomotive at high speed. Modern 
passenger cars and locomotives owe much 
of their speed and smoothness to Timken 
roller bearings. And soon Timken bearings 
will make it possible to “bat the stack” on 
freight trains, too! 


7 artist’—In the colorful busi- 
ness of railroading, there’s a colorful 
word for everything. An engineer, for in- 


stance, is called a “highball artist”. 


will be easier when freight cars roll on 
Timken bearings because starting resistance 


will be cut 88% 


3 “HOT sox" —T his man is signaling to 
passing train that a car has a “hot bo: 
—railroader’s term for an overheated ax! 
When the friction bearings now used « 
freight cars are replaced by Timken roll: 
bearings, “hot box” will begin to disappe 
from railroad lingo! 


The latest is “Roller Freight’’! 


“ROLLER FREIGHT’— I hat’s a freight train 
4 that rolls, like a modern streamliner, 
on Timken tapered roller bearings. It’s the 
next great step in railroading! It will make 
possible faster, more dependable delivery 
of the things we eat and wear and use. 

Because Timken bearings remove all 
speed restrictions due to bearings,‘‘Roller 
Freight” can highball along like a stream- 
liner! “Hot boxes” are eliminated, main- 
tenance costs reduced, starting resistance 
cut by 88%. And Timken bearings can 
increase freight car availability by keep- 
ing them out of the repair shop and on 
the rails. 


| 
NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLERO— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLERO— BEARING TAKES Rapiat() AND THRUST) LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION“) 


More and more railroads are switch- 
ing to “Roller Freight” —from a handful 
of cars for some roads to as many as 800 


and 1000 cars for others. 


Throughout industry, Timken bear- 
ings are first choice for the tough jobs 
because they take any combination of 
radial and. thrust loads. Whether you 
build freight cars or combines, machine 
tools orautomobiles,make sure the trade- 
mark “Timken” is on the bearings. The 
TimkenRollerBearingCompany,Canton 
6, Ohio Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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If you talk profit dollars 


You must talk wage dollars 


and tax dollars 


HE enemies of business (their Americanism 

has a foreign accent) are shouting that 
corporations are making more profits than 
they used to make. 


That’s true. The workers of these same corpo- 
rations are making more, too—more wages... 
Is that bad? And the tax collector is taking more, 
from those companies. 


From 1929 to 1947, here’s the change for all 
American companies: 


Total wage dollars up 137.2% 
Tax dollars up 735.7% 
Profit dollars up 112.2% 
Dividends to owners (dollars) up 19.0% 





So, you see, those furtive people who talk 
against profits are talking even more against 
wages. Of course, the two go together: destroy 
profits:and you destroy wages; protect fair 
profits and you protect wages. As a great labor 
leader said, ‘““The worst crime against work- 
ing people is the corporation which fails to 
Operate at a profit.” 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July, 1948. 
Published by Department of Commerce. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





EACH YEAR ,MILLIONS OF FOREST AND ORCHAI 
TREES ARE SAVED FROM INSECT PESTS BY A 
UNIQUE SPRAYING MACHINE. INSIDE THIS DEVI 
A B-W PESCO SUPERCHARGER GENERATES A 
HURRICANE BLAST THAT EXPLODES LIQUID 
POISON INTO FOG-FINE PARTICLES. THE MIST 
THEN EXPELLED AT 90 MPH. IT REACHES THE 
HIGHEST TREETOP, ENVELOPS EVERY LEAF WI 
PEST-KILLING FILM. WITH | GALLON OF SPRA 
THIS MACHINE DOES WHAT NORMALLY TAKES 
1000 GALLONS...DOES IT 25 TIMES FASTER 
.. AT 5% THE USUAL COST. 
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REMARKABLE SYNTHETIC RESIN DEVELOPED BY B-W'S MARBON. DESIGNING INDUSTRIAL GEARS To DO SURPRISING THINGS I$ GOES 
NON IARKING. WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP... .THESE SOLES OUTWEAR Ae ae lak prrttened Ba ai Baerpnens § FO 
orsscousiaiaiminasinl + 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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QUEER GEARS THAT DO THE “IMPOSSIBLE".. 
REFRIGERATORS THAT BRING FROST To TIME 


... MODERN WAY TO CUT DOWN DRIVING FATIGUE 

Just SOME OF THE DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH WHICH 
INGENUITY TOUCHES THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY 

AMERICAN EVERY DAY* 

FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 

CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 

PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
PMENT. 9 OUTOFIO FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 

WitH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 

OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 6-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 

APPLIANCES. 
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14-INCH MUSCLE LIFTS LOADED BOXCAR! 
THIS MIGHTY FORK TRUCK RAISES 30 TONS WITHOUT A 
GRUNT, IT GETS 1TS5 TREMENDOUS STRENGTH FROM A 
B-W PESCO PUMP LITTLE BIGGER THAN AN AVERAGE 
MAN'S BICEPS. IN STEEL MILLS, THE POWER AND MOBILITY 
OF THIS LIFTER HAVE INCREASED PRODUCTION, CUT COSTS. 


FROST THAT COLLECTS 
ON seve FREEZING 
B-W AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE > Eo / - 4091 UNITS PREVENT OPER 
1S DESIGNED TO CUT IN HALF THE ENGINE PON CHILLING OF THE BOX... 
NOISE AND VIBRATIONS THAT NAG NERVES, : i USES EXTRA ELECTRICITY. 
BRING ON DRIVING FATIGUE.THIS NEW g A FAMOUS B-W NORGE 
TRANSMISSION |S BUILT FOR Le 4s 3 REFRIGERATOR HOLDS FROST 
LEADING CAR MAKERS BY B-W'S 47 a. | TO A PAPER-THIN FILM. THIS 
WARNER GEAR. AT ABOUT 26 MPH, Pal \\ Ges IS AUTOMATICALLY REMOVED 
IT AUTOMATICALLY REDUCES THE y} : EACH NIGHT WHEN THE 
NUMBER OF ENGINE REVOLUTIONS mm | EXCLUSIVE “NIGHT WATCH" 
REQUIRED FOR A GIVEN SPEED.» Pie 2 SELF-D-FROSTER GOES 
YOU REST AS YOU RIDE. GAS 5 ; INTO ACTION. : 
GOES FARTHER. pce. 











19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 

South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT 

GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANU- 

FACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. ¢ 

NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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‘DIS-INFLATION’ OUTLOOK.......... P. 13 
What’s ahead for business, now that de- 
flation is started? Private analysts for 
major industries, polled by Government, 
agree that a drop-off will go through 
1949, carry into 1950. But earnings, even 
at the low point, probably will stay far 
above prewar levels. This article shows 
what business, itself, expects. 


‘$.0.B.'—SIGN OF BITTERNESS?....P. 16 
Small irritations, touchiness are showing 
up at the White House. Mr. Truman, 
faced with a new rash of troubles, is be- 
coming restive. Worries about Congress, 
business, unemployment, labor are piling 
up. Result is that the President is be- 
coming more and more testy with his 
critics. 


COST OF NEXT LEND-LEASE........ P. 18 
Peacetime lend-lease for Europe, about to 
come up in Congress, is to be expensive. 
To be effective, cost in years ahead must 

; approximate $20,000,000,000, could rise 
to $44,000,000,000. Billions in new orders 
for U. S. industry are involved. 


PHILADELPHIA LESSON................ Pon2t 
Transit strike that tied up the third larg- 
est U.S. city for 10 days shows this: 
Workers won a raise of 8 cents an hour, 
lost $97.20 each in wages. Philadelphia 
may have to pay higher fares. Merchants 
lost $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 


VETERAN COSTS RISE................ P..-242 
Pattern of aid for veterans is shifting 
fast. Pay for unemployed veterans is to 
end in July. Schooling, job-training aids, 
GI loans, are dropping off, too. But out- 
lays for disability payments, insurance 
dividends, medical care are rising. 


News within the News 


AVOIDING A RECESSION—Threat of a real downturn in the adjustment period 
ahead can be overcome by maintaining high levels of investment. That’s the 
opinion of Leon H. Keyserling, member of the President’s Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers and one of the Government's top economists, in this exclusive 
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VATICAN VS. COMMUNISM.......... °..23 
Catholic Church, powerful throughout 
Europe, is sharpening its opposition to 
Communism. Religious leaders, since 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s “trial,” expect to 
be persecuted. Tension between Church 
and state is mounting in East Europe. 


GETTING JAPAN OFF DOLE........ P. 24 
Changing policy for Japan is in sight, to 
get the former enemy out of the U.S. 
bread line. Japanese are to get more self- 
government, more direct aid, less Mac- 
Arthur rule, a home police force. 


SOFT LIFE IN OCCUPATION........ P. 26 
Cutbacks in occupation frills, now in pros- 
pect, are beginning to worry many U.S 
workers overseas. But the good life still 
continues, with salaries high, expenses 
low, comforts plentiful. 
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en the Telephone Rings — 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal, is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry, who 
hasn’t yet asked her for a Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 
over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a family 
throughout the country. It shows the two-way 
value of your telephone service. The calls you 
get are as important as the ones you make — 
sometimes more so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 







Greater Value. Your telephone is more valu- 
able today because there are nearly 40% more 
telephones — about 9,000,000 more—than three 
years ago. 

You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and exceed- 
ingly small in relation to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate increases 
are much less than the increases in most other 
things you buy. They are far tess than past 
increases in telephone wages, and other higher 
costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average only 
a penny or so per call. 
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Indiana 


Home of 


SUCCESSFUL 
PRODUCTION 





@ Top management of America’s “blue chip’ 


industries weighs every consideration before 
deciding to establish new plants. The fact that 
so many of our largest and most respected 
corporations have installed factories in Indiana 
is eloquent proof that this state offers 
tremendous advantages. Their being here is 
sufficient reason for you to give serious con- 
sideration to Indiana as your industrial home. 
While we cannot print the names of all, here 
are some of the representative firms which 
have chosen Indiana for successful operations: 


U. S. Steel 

Bendix 
International Harvester 
Du Pont 

Western Electric 
General Motors 

Best Foods 
American Can 

Shell Oil 

Lever Brothers 
Borg-Warner 

Kraft Foods 
Armstrong Cork 
Eagle-Picher 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chrysler 
Stewart-Warner 
RCA Victor 
Aluminum Co. of Am. 
U. S. Rubber 

Swift 

Pet Milk 

American Car & Fdy. 
Johns-Manville 

U. S. Gypsum 

H. J. Heinz 


Phelps-Dodge 
American Radiator 
Goodyear 

Libby Foods 


Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube 


General Electric 
Lone Star Cement 
Borden 
Anaconda 
Owens-Illinois 
Sinclair 
Anchor-Hocking 
Lily Cup 
Container Corp. 
Cudahy 
Allis-Chalmers 
Socony-Vacuum 


American Smelting & 
Refinery 


General Foods 
Glidden 
Firestone 
McQuay-Norris 
Republic Steel 
Standard Brands 


INDIANA, Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS .... 


DEPT. U-44 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











RESIDENT TRUMAN put On a one-man 
P show of self-confidence last week. 
Whatever his worries, and they were in- 
creasing, he looked fine. To reporters at 
his weekly press conference, he made a 
point of his own good humor. He laughed 
and joked. He chatted with old-timers, 
calling them by their first names. He gave 
the outward impression of being a man 
who was sure he knew the answers. 

In the White House mail room, clerks 
were shifting through the stacks of letters 
and telegrams. Some people were writ- 
ing in to protest about the artilleryman’s 
choice of words that the President had 
used to describe critics of his military 
aide, Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, But 
upstairs, in the press conference, the 
President made it plain that he meant 
what he said, would use the same lan- 
guage if he had it to do over again, He 
kidded reporters’ questions about the re- 
mark—and, amid the laughter, he made 
another that may or may not have been 
a slip of the tongue. In reply to a ques- 
tion, Mr. Truman said that President 
Juan D. Per6én of Argentina probably 
nominated himself for the Nobel peace 
prize. Deliberate or not, it was an obvious 
sla; at the Argentine ruler. 


HERE WAS REASON for the President to 

be a bit unhappy. After all, his “Fair 
Deal” program was having trouble getting 
started in Congress and he was coming 
in for criticism here and there. But there 
were more personal things during the 
week to put Mr. Truman in good spirits. 
He was getting ready for a March vaca- 
tion at one of his favorite spots—a presi- 
dential retreat at Key West, Fla. There 
was news that daughter Margaret was 
getting along fine with her voice lessons 
in New York. And there was the sort of 
remembrance from old friends that the 
President always likes: a life-size portrait 
of Mr. Truman wearing the apron and 
orders of his Masonic lodge. The portrait 
will be hung in his home State of Mis- 
souri, where Mr. Truman is a past grand 
master of the Masonic lodge. 

Some official news was of a sort to 
please the President, too. He heard, for 
example, that American aid had made it 
possible for Britain to attain full economic 
recovery. He said such things might make 
it possible to wind up the Marshall Plan 
in less than the scheduled four years. But 
he was quick to add that the Marshall 
Plan should continue until European re- 
covery is assured, no matter if it means 
more than four years of U.S. spending. 


ALK OF THE MARSHALL PLAN brought 
Henry A. Wallace back to Washing- 
ton. His words were more subdued than 
during his presidential campaign last 
year, but his thoughts were much the 
same. He went before a House commit- 


__The March of the News__| 


tee to protest the American aid program 
U.S. policy, he said, is an “incitement 
to war.” Of Russia, he said that Premiey 
Stalin and the-men who rule with hint 
are democratic in principle. Said Com. 
mittee Chairman Sol Bloom cf Newm 
York: “Oh, stop kidding!” 

Children in Britain got an inkling off 
what the Government mearit when i= 
spoke of economic recovery. The were 
told that candy rationing would end o a 
April 24. Already they were saving uJ 
coppers for a lollipop spree, the firs 
many of them will ever have known. The 
Government, in putting sweets «1 
unrestricted list, hinted that Britain stil 
has a bit of a sugar problem, but cfficiak) 


eos i 


LODGE MEMBER 
... life size 


were sure that high prices would keep 
candy eating down to 80 per cent off 
what it was before the war. 


NRATIONED CANDY in London may 

have been one measure of the Mar 
shall Plan and Henry Wallace’s opinion 
another. Anyway, 30 housewives from 
the U.S. Midwest set out for Europe tof} 
see for themselves how the people olf 
Western Europe are getting along. They 
housewives paid their own expenses on 
a flying tour of nine countries. They 
marked down for special study such 
things as children’s problems, the schools 
and the plight of farm families. 

Even as the women started their visit, 
one U.S. aid program in Europe was 
making spectacular new records. Planes 
flying the “air lift” to Berlin were land- 
ing on fields at the rate of one every 90 
seconds, By the end of the week, freight 
deliveries were coming close to 8,000 
tons a day, almost double the supplies 
the stranded Berliners had been getting. 
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The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 









CHEVROLET is the only car bringing Look. oe Ride. we Decide. oe 


you all these fine-car advantages 


: agg 4 its the most Beautiful BUW of all / 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Styling—A 
long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- = y h r | , aoe lrivine | 
rage r | eeks Y/ CHEVROLET / es, we suggest that you let your eyes — your driving anc 
ing iines and contours! par Ing 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, — ~=riding experience—and your judgment of automotive values 
inetd of-crer-ome, & peming §=s inapive you to make the happy decision to choose this thrilling new 






























-poniil chrome! —all these combine to make the new 3 
ld kee Chevrolet the beauty-leader among today’s Chev rolet for 49. 
cent of a 


Tesesien; yon"lh Goud is ‘lier: bliut- Its outstanding Fisher Body lines and luxury, its world’s champion 
ful from every point of view, for it has the  Valve-in-Head performance and economy, its totally new kind of 










on may world’s finest body — Body by Fisher—exclu- s 6 sp : : : , ; 

v a tpl aoe pepe Os driving and riding ease —all will tell you, unmistakably, here’s the most 
a beautiful buy of all! 

opinion Oe " ol. ; 

2s from = So just visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s; get the whole wonderful 

irope toy i story of the most exciting new car of today; and then you'll know why 

ople olf The Mos Beauti- more people are buying Chevrolets than any other make shis year; just 

ig. They ful BUY for Com- h h d d h . a d i 

og fort_Yes, here'sallthe 48 they have done uring the total 18-year period, 1931 to date! 


They : comfort of your favorite 
| easy chair at home. . . with plenty of room 

y such to stretch out and relax in the Super-Size in- 
schools terior... and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a ‘‘car that breathes.” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








ir visi (*Heaterand defroster units optional atextra cost) The Most Beautiful BUY The Most Beautiful BUY 
visit, d iis ie sa . , 
for Driving and Riding ; for Safety—Chevrolet gives 
€ was Ease— New Center-Point i E fivefold safety protection 
Planes The Most Beautiful BUY Design, a remarkable 4- found in no other low-priced 
> land- for Performance with way engineering advance, car: (1) New Certi-Safe Hy- 
ery 90 Economy — You'll experi- including Center-Point draulic Brakes; (2) Extra- 
7 ence outstanding thrills and The Most Beautiful BUY Seating—Lower Center of __ riding comfort onany andall — Strong Fisher Unisteel Body 
freight thrift in ¢his car; for it brings for Roominess—It carries Gravity—Center-Point kinds of roads. Only new Construction; (3) New Pan- 
8,000 you the world’s champion Valve- six full-grown passengers Steering and Center-Point | Center-Point Design gives  oramic Visibility; (4) Safety 
ipplies ' in-Head engine, with the record . . . and an almost unbe- = Rear Suspension brings _ these finer motoring results; Plate Glass in windshield 
. of having delivered more miles of satisfaction __lievable load of luggage, you an extraordinary new and only Chevrolet offers and all windows; and (5) the 
etting. to more owners than any other power-plant too . . . at decidedly degree of driving ease and new Center-Point Design — extra-safe Unitized Knee- 







built today! lower cost! Unitized Knee-Action at lowest cost. Action Ride. 
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This pleasant community is a good example of how liv- 
ing as well as working conditions of miners have changed 
with the development of modern, mechanized mines. 

Take the attractive homes in this picture, for instance. 
While they're nestled high in the scenic hills above the mine 
mouth and modern preparation plant, obviously there aren’t 
enough of them to house all the mining families required by 
this big coal operation. But note the centrally located parking 
lot near the tipple with its many miner-owned cars in which 
the men have driven to work. For with new, improved roads 
that make even this rugged country more easily accessible, 
miners no longer need to live right next to the coal mine. 
Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bitu- 
minous coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among miners gen- 
erally continues on the increase. 


Modern mining practices are a far cry from 
those of “pick and shovel” days. Today mines 
are “blueprinted” far in advance of construc- 
tion. Backed by facts learned from geological 
surveys, mining engineers can accurately plan 
mine construction, without running into 
costly alterations due to otherwise unexpected 
faults in rock and coal seam formations. 
Such production planning underground 
permits speedy handling of coal from seam to 
surface for washing, grading, and combining 
in “continuous flow” preparation plants. The 
result is mass production of many grades of 
coal, each giving maximum heat per ton in 
modern industrial and home heating plants. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY.,.FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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It is to feel different now that things are settling down, now that the 
postwar inflation is giving way rather rapidly to a start of some deflation. 

Raises, of course, are to become few and far between. Families often will 
be better off due to lower food and clothing prices, but pay checks are not go- 
ing to be increased very often in the months that lie just ahead. 

Pay cuts are to become more common, instead. There'll be direct cuts in 
pay in some cases, indirect cuts through shorter hours of work in others. For 
most people who keep jobs, however, pay is to remain unchanged and high. 

Incomes in total will decline because some people will lose jobs. Also, 
farmers are faced with lower incomes due to lower prices. 

Efficiency is to become essential. Waste hereafter will become costly. 
Profits will go to the efficient. Losses will become more numerous, larger. 
Economy in personal habits, in business operations will pay off.’ 

Dividends, people will learn, can be reduced as well as raised. 

The turn down isn't as exciting as the boom up, but it may be healthy. ~ The 
old virtues tend to regain standing. Thrift pays off. Hard work often gets a 
reward. Money means something once again. Extravagance, instead of offering 





advantages, once again carries a penalty. Laziness becomes costly. 


The smart individual, when things tighten a bit, keeps this in mind: 

Debt can become a dangerous luxury. Interest is harder to pay out of an 
income that is lower. -The commitment made to buy at a high price seems very 
burdensome when prices decline and the same thing can be had more cheaply. 

Cash, money in the bank, savings bonds ‘gain in value at a time like this. 
Each dollar of cash will buy more food, more automobile, more house, more of 
most things. Cash that had seemed unimportant suddenly can be all-important. 

Goods, on the other hand, aren't quite what they were in value. The used 
car that you thought was worth $1,400 suddenly won't bring $500 in a trade or 
sale. The house you figured to be worth $20,000 might not bring $15,000 or 
even $12,500 if you try to sell it in a hurry. Values are different. 

Quality becomes increasingly important. Whether the purchase is to be of 
goods or of services, the buyers insist on a better return. 

It's becoming the same over much of the world. The rush into goods is 
ended or ending in Europe as in U.S. An effort to turn goods into money now is 
beginning to take the place of the rush to turn money into goods. Hoards of 
commodities, of finished goods, or labor are being turned loose now. Those who 
had been trying to build their supplies of tangible things are trying now to 
turn those things into cash. The movement is widespread, tending to grow. 


© 





Price cuts starting on new cars are Significant. 

New cars, except in a few models, no longer are scarce. 

Car prices, rising until now, are going to become a little lower. 

Cars are a symbol of the shift away from inflation. 

So long aS new cars were short in relation to demand at the level of prices 
charged, there was some reason to argue that the turn in business in 1949 was 
just another flurry in the over-all inflation, not the start of the end to the 
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first postwar inflation. Car demand, however, isn't what it was, now that cars 
can be had. People pause, shop around, wait for what they want. 


Steel remains short for many types, but supply is fast overtaking demand. 
Steel output, before long, will be exceeding demand. 

New houses, in some ranges of price, are a drug on the market. Cuts in 
price are to be required to move thousands of houses already built. 

Old-house demand is off sharply, sales slow except at much lower prices. 

Apartments, under rent control, remain scarce. New apartments, at rents 
much higher than those under control, are becoming available. Apartments for 
rent are being advertised in the higher price ranges. 

Used cars often are going begging. New-car dealers, who insisted upon a 
trade-in of an old car not long ago, now are urging buyers to try to sell their 
old cars themselves. Prices on turn-ins are slashed drastically. 

The whole point is that times have changed and people need to be aware of 
the change. Habits and attitudes built up during inflation can lead to troubles 
in time of moderate deflation. It is better to face the fact of a change than 
to insist that what's happening really isn't happening. 











Mr. Truman isn't ready as yet to admit that things are changed; isn't to 
turn lightly from his view that the need is for more inflation controls. 

Mr. Truman, if things do ease off, will try to blame businessmen; will 
argue that the turn down was a means of trying to balk another New Deal. 

Businessmen will tend to blame Government policies, will point to the 
threat of tax increases, to proposed labor-law changes aimed at giving unions 
much more power, to Government threats to control business. 

Actually, the boom grew old during the postwar years and developed many in- 
ternal troubles of its own. There are evidences that a turn really started in 
October, before the election, centering in resistance to the level of costs in 
construction and in buyer resistance to prices charged for many consumer goods. 
Many groups found themselves priced out of more and more markets. 








In the light of trends now showing in prices and riciredus sini: 

Tax increase is more than ever improbable. 

Tax reduction will become more probable than an income tax increase if de- 
flation gains much headway, if it appears that a slide is developing. 

New inflation controls, already a dead letter, will be forgotten. 

Banks, now being pressed to hold down loans, will come under pressure to 
increase loans, to be more liberal in dealing with those seeking money. 

Spending and lending by Government then will grow. 

Installment-credit controls will be modified. Odds are growing that the 
time limit on payment of installment loans will soon be lengthened as a means of 
cutting monthly installments. Down payments may not be altered. 

Margin requirement on securities will be eased, once the planners become 
convinced that forces of inflation are pretty well worn out. 

















Relief for unemployed probably will be revived this year. It will start in 
the form of a Government grant to States to help pay for home relief. A new 
WPA isn't being considered at this time. It isn't likely to come back. 

Old-age benefits almost surely will be increased. Disability benefits may 
be approved. Health insurance.will simply be studied this year. 

Lend-lease of arms for Europe is to be the 1949-50 pump-priming plan. Mar- 
shall Plan aid will be extended. Britain is to get her $1,200,000,000 in spite 
of the ruckus over a British statement that recovery is about complete. Arms 
spending at home will rise. Aircraft purchases very probably are to be greater 
than Mr. Truman requested. Armament is to be the pump primer. 

Deflation probably cannot run very far with Government poised to pour in 
dollars to check its progress, once it's decided that a check is needed. 
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How 10 make 


usiness Tip 
qd pleasure 


2. Make new friends, meet new people in the luxurious 
lounge car reserved for you and other Pullman pas- 
sengers. A refreshing drink, stimulating conversation, 
welcome companionship of other executives—these 
are distinctly Pullman travel “bonuses.” 


aul @ ploddurt 
KS qood business 1 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49—June 25th through October 2nd 


I. No need to worry about being prepared for tomor- 
row’s meeting, when you go Pullman. Simply ask 
the attentive Pullman porter for a table (always 
available no matter what your accommodations) 
and work out your answers on the way. 


« 


3. Sleep like a baby in that big, soft, clean Pullman bed. 
Despite the mountains and miles ahead, you know you’re 
safer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 
crossing the street at home! You know you'll arrive 
promptly, relaxed and refreshed, right in the heart of 
town, convenient to everything. Business trip? Sure. 
But it’s a pleasure, when you go Pullman! 


©1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Salty Sam, the Sailor, was a Captain bluff and bold. 

e “I’ve sailed into New York,” he said, “‘because I have 
been told that where the Hotel Pennsylvania always 
used to be, there is a HOTEL STATLER now... and 
that I want to see! 














2 “The Pennsylvania, I know, was run by Statler’s 

e crew, and then they bought it; so today, they run and 
own it, too. They’ve only changed the name,” said 
Sam. “They haven’t touched the rest; so, just as 
always, when I’m here, I really am a guest! 





“The Statler’s famous bed still brings a slumber long 

e and deep, eight hundred built-in springs and more sure 
float me off to sleep. By sun and star, I’d rather far,” 
the salty Captain raves, “be pillowed on a Statler bed 
than billowed on the waves.” 


Said Sam, “The Statler dining -room’s my favorite 

4, Port-of-call. I order all that I can eat, and then I eat 
it all. I’ve made reports on food in ports, from here to 
Singapore, and J’ll take Statler every time . . . let’s 
signal for some more. 








HOTEL STATLER 


5. “The man who moored the Statler here, sure knew his 
@ navigation. It’s close to business, shows and shops, a 
really good location. So, when you travel to New York, 
pretend you're on a ship. Just chart your course to 
Statler . . . and enjoy a perfect trip!’ 





Ce 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


i ee e 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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‘DIS-INFLATION’: HOW DEEP? 
BUSINESS ADVISERS’ APPRAISAL 


A Relatively Mild Adjustment Is Foreseen 


Deflation is started. Business is 
adjusting to a downturn, wonder- 
ing how far it will go, now that 
the boom is stalled. 

As it looks now to private 
analysts, drop-off will go on 
through 1949, carry into 1950, 
part way at least. 

Business, earnings, even at the 
low point, probably will stay far 
above prewar levels. 


A turn downward in business defi- 
nitely is under way. This turn to lower 
levels means the start of an end to the 
big postwar boom. It marks the be- 
ginning of deflation. 

Economists representing major indus- 
tries, banks and investment firms are in 
agreement on those conclusions. Their 
appraisal, just made on a confidential 
basis for Government officials, is uniform 
on the point that the peak is past and 
that the next move is down. In this uni- 
formity present views differ from those 
of 1947 and 1948, when some econo- 
mists forecast a continuing upward trend. 

Opinions of the men who advise big 
industries and financial institutions 
differ on the extent of the coming 
“dis-inflation,” as it has been called 
by Edwin G. Nourse; Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Some think that 
the pains of deflation will be mod- 
erately severe. Others expect those 
pains to be slight. The middle view 
of what is to happen is the one to 
be given here. This view is not far 
from the appraisal of the outlook 
made by the economic staff of U.S. 

News & World Report, who work 
with the benefit of the great flow 
of information to the Government. 

Middle view of the business 

outlook drawn from the appraisals 
of the economists for industry and 
banking, in broad terms, is this: 

Timing of a setback suggests that 

it will be apparent to almost every- 








body by or before midyear, The turn 
down will gain momentum during the 
second half of the year. In that period, 
supply of both steel and autos probably 
will have caught up with demand, and 
all shortages, at the existing level of 
prices, will have disappeared. 

Depth of a decline in business activity, 
in prices, in individual incomes is likely 
to be about 10 per cent. Before a turn 
comes, it may exceed 10 per cent but is 
not likely to exceed 20 per cent at the 
outside. What is to happen can _ hardly 
be termed a depression or even a sharp 
recession. It more probably is to earn the 
description of a moderate adjustment. 

Duration of the downswing probably 
will not extend beyond 18 months and 
may be only a little longer than 12 
months. No extended period of deflation 
is expected by any of the appraisers at 
this time. The initial postwar cycle is ex- 
pected to reach its low point some time 
in the first half of 1950. 

This cautionary point is made by the 


appraisers, however: A deflation, once 


started, has a tendency to run longer and 
to be more severe than forecasters ex- 
pect, just as an inflation, once started, 
tends to run on longer and to rise higher 
than anticipated, 

In specific terms, a measurement ot 
what is to happen, representing the mid- 
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dle view of private forecasters who offered 
their estimates to the Government, is this: 


Total spending in U.S., which 
reached an annual rate of nearly $265,- 
000,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 


1948, is expected to drop to about $236,- 


000,000,000 by the end of this year and 
to decline to a slightly lower level in 
1950. This is a decline of about 12 per 
cent. It represents the middle view of 
the appraisers. Even at the low, how- 
ever, the level of spending in this coun- 
try—if the forecast proves right—would be 
two-and-one-third times the spending 
rate of 1940, which was considered a 
good vear. 

Personal income ot 
been running at an annual rate of nearly 
$220,000,000,000 a The middle 
forecast is that incomes will decline to a 
rate of about $207,000,000,000 late this 
vear and get down to $195,000,000,000 
sometime in the first half of 1950. From 
the peak to the bottom of this estimate 
the decline would be around 11 per cent. 
Incomes of individuals, before taxes, at 
the bottom, would be almost two-and- , 
one-half times their total in 1940. 

Income per capita, adjusted for liv- 
ing-cost changes, which was $869 on an 
annual basis in 1948, would be expected 
to get down to about $810 at the bot- 
tom, or a decline of 6.8 per cent. Per 
capita income on the same basis in 
1940 was $592, so that purchas- 
ing power of individuals, on an 
average, would be per 
cent above 1940. 

Output of industry, which was 
running at a rate 94 per cent above 
prewar level late in 1948, is ex- 
pected to decline in the second half 
of this year to a rate about 80 per 
cent above. In 1950 the middle- 
ground estimate of industry’s fore- 
casters is that it*will get down to a 
rate 75 per cent above prewar 
1935-39. Some of the forecasters 
felt that the rate of production 
might decline to a level 65 per cent 
above 1935-39, but even that would 
mean relatively high operations. 
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—Crawford in Newark Evening News 


‘DIS-INFLATION IS UNDER WAY’ 
—Economic Adviser Nourse 


Prices of commodities, at 
wholesale, which were at 163.8 per 
cent of 1926 on the Bureau of La- 
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Nation’s Economic Trends} 
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bor Statistics index late in 1948, would 
be expected to fall to 150 on that index 
during the second half of this year and to 
get down to 144 in 1950. This would be 
a decline of 12 per cent. The level of 
commodity prices, however, would still 
be 83 per cent above 1940. Prices of farm 
products have fallen more sharply than 
other prices and are expected to decline 
further. 

Living costs, have fallen moderately, 
probably will decline another 5 to 7 
per cent. 

Profits of corporations are to be 
hardest hit, on the basis of the estimates 
of private forecasters. The middle esti- 
mate was that profits of corporations, be- 
fore taxes, after reaching an annual rate 
of $34,600,000,000 in fourth quarter, 
1948, would decline to a rate of $27,- 
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000,000,000 late this year and to a rate 
of $24,000,000,000 in first half, 1950. 
One estimate was that profits would de- 
cline to $16,000,000,000. The average 
estimate, however, was that a decline of 
30 per cent was to be expected. That still 
would leave profits, before taxes, at a 
level two-and-one-half times the 1940 
rate, in total. 

Unemployment, already rising, is ex- 
pected to level off late in 1949 at around 
4,000,000. One estimate was that the 
number of unemployed would reach 
5,500,000. Back in 1940 there were 
8,000,000 unemployed. No forecaster 
sees a return to an unemployment prob- 
lem that large. 

The measurements given above rep- 
resent a middle viewpoint between those 
who think that any adjustment now to 
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occur will be very mild and those who 
fee; that it will be somewhat more se 
vere than indicated. 

Past experience helps a person to 
evaluate what is expected by private 
forecasters for the months ahead, through 
comparison with what happened in other 
periods of deflation. 

In 1920-21, after the first World War, 
prices declined 39 per cent at wholesale, 
The average of expectations this time is 
that the decline will be little more than 
12 per cent. Profits in that period fell 
nearly 90 per cent and just about dis- 
appeared. No such decline is looked for 
in the period ahead. Industry’s rate of 
production then fell by one third. This 
time a decline of less than 10 per cent is 
looked for. In other words, the adjust- 
ment ahead, on the basis of forecasts now 
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being made, will be a good deal less 
severe than the 1920-21 adjustment. 

In 1929-30, before the recession of 
that period turned into the drastic de- 
pression that it later became, declines 
were more severe than now anticipated. 
In that period personal incomes declined 
by nearly 20 per cent, per capita income 
by nearly 15 per cent. Corporation 
profits fell by two thirds, and production 
by nearly 30 per cent. Prices declined 
15 per cent. There was a rise in unem- 


ployment to 4,300,000. Again, so far. 


as anyone now can foresee there is to be 
no repetition of that experience. 

In 1937-38, there was another short 
and sharp adjustment, one that now 
largely is forgotten. At the time it cre- 
ated alarm in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Production rate of industry fell by 
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one third. Personal income of individu- 
als dropped by more than 11 per cent in 
a very few months. Unemployment rose 
to 10,400,000. The rate of profits was 
cut almost in half. Per capita income of 
individuals fell by more than 10 per 
cent. The 1937-38 experience was more 
drastic than that now forecast by those 
who appraise the outlook for much of 
big business in this country. 

Many reasons are offered to explain 
why the deflation now being predicted is 
not likely to be a severe deflation. Main- 
ly those reasons relate to the part that 
Government now plays in the economic 
situation. Government supports tend to 
take up shock and enable an adjustment 
to occur in a series of steps instead of in 
one big smash. At least, that is the ex- 
planation offered. 
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Farm prices, which broke precipitately 
after the last war, are to be supported in 
the period ahead. Spending by Govern- 
ment is to rise. That spending, in im- 
portant part, will be for purchases of 
goods from the heavier industries, not for 
leaf raking. The effect of this type of 
spending is more important to business 
than leaf-raking outlays. Money supply 
is to continue to be abundant and inter- 
est rates low.. There will be no wave 
of foreclosures of home or farm mort- 
gages and little calling of loans to 
business. Government, in fact, is pre- 
pared to make direct loans to business- 
men in distress. 

There is this further prospect: Once 
deflation does. become apparent, Gov- 
ernment will be inclined to move in with 
plans designed to revive inflation. 
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‘S.0.B.'—SIGN OF BITTERNESS? 


President Turns Touchy as Troubles Rise | 


Second-term troubles are pes- 
tering President Truman. Small ir- 
ritations, touchiness are showing 
up at the White House. 

Worries with Congress are one 
cause. Worries about business 
outlook, about unemployment, 
about labor are piling up. 

Testiness at critics is growing. 
“$.0.B." label for columnist 
may be just the start of name 
calling if troubles mount. 

President Truman, only a month and 
a half after his inauguration for a new 
term, is becoming increasingly unhap- 
py about the situation growing up 
around him. His reference to a Wash- 
ington columnist as an “s. o. b.” is only 
one sign of his restive reactions. 

Irritations are piling up. The Chiet 
Executive finds that his old friends are 
coming under fire in newspaper columns, 


over the radio, and on Capitol Hill. La- 
bor leaders are complaining because they 
are not getting what they want from 
Congress. Businessmen are assailing the 
President’s program. The Senate seems to 
be going into a legislative slowdown. 
Unemployment is rising; business is slip- 
ping. 

Around the White House, the attitude 
is developing that all of this is a delib- 
erate effort to embarrass President Tru- 
man. The President does not like the 
fact that no raise in salary has come 
through Congress for Cabinet officers. 
Mr. Truman is touchy on the subject of 
his tax-free expense account. Aides think 
businessmen are back of the sudden halt 
in the forward drive of industry during 
the first weeks of his new term. Tempers 
are shortening. 

The “‘s.o.b.“’ remark by the Presi- 
dent is only a sign of this increasing ten- 
sion at the White House. What the Presi- 
dent said was prompted by criticism of 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, the Presi- 
dent’s military aide, by a Washington 
columnist. It happens that General 
Vaughan is an old artillery mate of Mr. 


THE PRESIDENT & HIS MILITARY AIDE 
. .. Washington, Jackson, Johnson, Cleveland also had a word 


Truman’s and the two have been close} 


friends since World War I. 
The General had accepted a medal 


from Argentina, Many such medals are 
given to American officers and Washing-§ 
ton officials by various countries, But the § 
columnist said acceptance of this medal 
by the President’s military aide from the 
Government of President Juan Perénil 
nullified all the talk Mr. Truman had§ 
made about saving democracy, The col-§ 
umnist said President Perén is a dictator) 
who has ridiculed all the things Mr. Tru-§ 


man talks about. 


Mr. Truman ripped into the colum-§ 
nist in a speech at a dinner meeting of the 
Reserve Officers Association, attended by 
many of his old Army friends and theit® 
wives. He reviewed his own association 
and friendship with General Vaughan 
paid high tribute to his other aides, and 
said: “Any s.o.b, who thinks he can cause 
any of these people to be discharged by & 
me by some smart-aleck statement over @ 


the air or in the paper has got another 
think coming.” 

This has not been the first time Gen- 
eral Vaughan and other old friends of 


the President—including some of his other 
aides—have been under fire. The careless © 
language of the General, in describing § 


persons and events, and his candid will- 


ingness to discuss almost any subject at 


almost any time have brought embarrass- 


ing criticism upon him and the White & 


House several times. 

But the President always backs up his 
friends. His more intimate association 
with General Vaughan goes back to 1940 
when Mr. Truman was running for the 
Senate in Missouri, Many thought that 
the then Governor, Lloyd C. Stark, 
would beat him for the nomination, A lot 
of important people ran out on him, But 
Mr. Vaughan stuck. He was the cam 
paign treasurer. 

When Mr. Truman won, he brought 
Mr. Vaughan to Washington as his secre 
tary. He became the first Vice Presiden’ 
to have a military aide when he created 
that job for Mr. Vaughan, And he be- 
came the first President to have a Reserve 
officer as aide when he put General 
Vaughan in that post. 

General Vaughan was in the news 
almost immediately after he got to the 
White House. He is big, bluff, good 
humored and likes to talk. 

At Potsdam, General Vaughan sold his 
$75 wrist watch to one of Joseph Stalin’s 
bodyguards for $500 in occupation 
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FRIEND WALLGREN 
Beginning to show... 


currency. The story got around that the 
General was dealing in watches on the 
Russian black market. 

Back from Potsdam, General Vaughan 
made a little talk one night to the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church at Alexandria, Va. The 
General is an elder of the church. and 
teaches a Sunday School class there. He 
thought he could speak frankly. 

The General said Winston Churchill 
was a garrulous old gentleman. He said 
the Russians probably stole the Potsdam 
palace as soon as the Americans left and 
carted it off to Russia. He said the Army 
officers assigned to the Pentagon during 
the war occupied mahogany foxholes. He 
said the Truman Administration was ham 
and eggs after the caviar of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

And he made a remark that brought 
the Protestant clergy down on him. He 

«said the Catholics were wiser in picking 
their chaplains during the war than were 
the Protestants; that many ministers were 
not good fellows and many of them were 
chaplains. 

From the Alexandria speech, he turned 
to other things. Cabinet officers and 
Washington city officials grumbled that 
he tried to interfere with the operation 
of their departments. He got passports 
for friends. And it was he who made ar- 

‘ rangements that resulted in Mr. Church- 
ill’s famous speech at Fulton, Mo. The 
college at which Mr. Churchill spoke is 
the General’s alma mater. 

The General is one of the first of the 
President’s aides to see him in the morn- 
ing. He is in and out of Mr. Truman’s 
office all during the day and goes swim- 
ming with him in the afternoon. And he 
wisecracks about everything, including 
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the President. But he is intensely loyal to 
Mr. Truman—as is the President to him. 

The brisk, barracks language used by 
the President in defending his old friend 
was not of a kind that is new to Presi- 
dents, George Washington, Andrew Jack- 
son, Andrew Johnson, Grover Cleveland 
and other Presidents had their tussles 
with acrid words. Usually they did not 
get into print with the words and initials 
as quickly as did Mr, Truman, 

Mr. Truman’s own reaction to the event 
afterward was cheerful. He found it very 
satisfactory to have let off the steam, But 
there were some churchmen who thought 
the language unbecoming to the high of- 
fice of President, and told him so. 

Old friends play a big part in Mr. 
Truman’s life. And he has some new 
friends who are bound to him with bonds 
of mutual loyalty. He paid a high tribute 


PHYSICIAN GRAHAM 
. .. touchy nerves. . 


to some of the younger members of his 
staff, such as Brig. Gen. Wallace H. Gra- 
ham and Clark M. Clifford, special coun- 
sel to the President, in the same speech 
in which he defended General Vaughan. 
General Graham, the President’s phy- 
sician, like General Vaughan, is a Mis- 
sourian. He is young, a skilled surgeon, 
with an active, front-line war record. His 
relations with the President were not dis- 
turbed by a flurry of criticism about his 
trading in the grain market at a time 
when the President was blaming traders 
for high prices, General Graham got out 
of the market as quickly as he could, 
Mon C. Wallgren, another old friend of 
Mr. Truman’s from his senatorial days, 
hurried down to see the President at 
Key West after having been defeated for 
re-election as Governor of Washington. A 
day or so later, Mrs, Wallgren started 


looking for a house in Washington, D. C. 
And not long afterward, the President 
nominated Mr, Wallgren to be Chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
Attacks are being made upon the nom- 
ination now, but the President shows 
every sign of standing back of it. 

Touchy nerves are beginning to show 
at the White House behind a surface 
good humor. The main outlines of the 
President’s legislative program have been 
hammered together. He is preparing to 
go to Key West for a two-week rest early 
in March. But his program is running 
into trouble on Capitol Hill. And the 
President is making it clear that he in- 
tends to take his battle for it to the 
country, if necessary. 

He told Democrats at their Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners that there never was 
a time when people were so well informed 
about the records of their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress as now. 

The President said the program the 
people voted for last autumn must be 
put into action. He listed repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law, new Social Security 
legislation, housing, higher minimum 


wages, river*basin development and farm 
price supports among the bills that must 
be enacted. 

Mr. Truman said he intended to help 
keep the people informed about Con- 
gress. “I may even get on the train again 


and make another tour around the coun- 
try to tell the people how their Govern- 
ment is getting along,” he said. 

There was a smile on the President's 
face when he said it. But his voice was 
serious. The good humor is beginning to 
wear thin. The honeymoon with Congress 
is ending. More name calling is in pros- 
pect for the future. 


—Black Star 
COUNSELOR CLIFFORD 
. +» behind good humor 
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HIGH COST OF NEXT LEND-LEASE | 


Aid to Europe Could Run to $20,000,000,000 


U. S. plan for rearming Europe 
is set. Peacetime lend-lease is to 
cost $20,000,000,000, over all, if 
Congress approves. 

Fighting gear for armored divi- 
sions gets top priority. Big bomb- 
ers, guided missiles, rocket weap- 
ons are not included. 

Surplus stocks from World War 
Il will be used as a starter. But 
big orders for new arms are cer- 
tain as program grows. 


Revived lend-lease, under the title 
of “mutual assistance,” is to be the 
heart of the U. S. program for helping 
Europe to build its defenses. Plans now 
being completed, to be offered to Con- 
gress early in April, are to cost billions 
over the years ahead. 

At the start, lend-lease, after approval 
by Congress on the basis of those plans, 
will cost. no more than $1,200,000,000. 
That’s for the first year, when stocks of 
arms, in important measure, will come 
from wartime surpluses. After that, costs 
are scheduled to rise rapidly. If Congress 
goes along, the bill may range from 
$4;000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 a year. 





Rearmament plans, as taking shape, 
call for U.S. to supply France, Britain, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Norway, as well as Greece and Turkey, 
with military equipment. If present mili- 
tary ideas are carried out, Europe will 
get these arms from stockpiles of the 
U.S. armed services, which in turn will 
get replacements from new production. 

Billions in eventual new orders for 
U.S. industry—particularly heavy indus- 
try—are involved. Which industries will 
benefit, and to what extent, will depend 
on the final decision of Congress. But 
that decision will be strongly influenced 
by Administration plans shaped along 
these lines: 

Type of equipment to be shipped, 
for example, is being clearly outlined in 
plans to be recommended to Congress. 
Emphasis is to be on equipment for 
armored divisions, and on antitank and 
antiaircraft weapons. No big U. S. bomb- 
ers are involved. Nor are new guided 
missiles or rocket weapons. Few infantry 
supplies are to be included. 

Amount of arms needed over the 
coming few years, if military strength in 
Western Europe is to grow to a level 
where it could stop any attack that 
Russia might be expected to make, also 
has been computed. Needed lend-lease, 
in this case, will amount to equipment 
for about 80 armored divisions, plus 
their tactical air support, in the opinion 
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MILITARY SUPPLIES FOR WESTERN EUROPE 
. old stocks, new title 
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‘ replace them. Other industries face a 


of leading military officials in Europe. 
That’s the biggest item. To it would be 7 
added some personal equipment for at 
least 2,000,000 additional troops and 
large stocks of antiaircraft weapons. 
Cost of such shipments could ap. 
proach, or even exceed, present Marshall 
Plan outlays to U.S. industry. Equip. 
ment for an armored division costs 
about $200,000,000. Equipping 80 divi 
sions, thus, would take $16,000,000,000, 
Enough fighter planes and dive bombers 
for tactical air support, in turn, could cost 
$4,000,000,000, at least. These basi¢! 
costs total $20,000,000,000, or $4,000,/ 
000,000 a year over a five-year period. 
Then, if replacement equipment is) 


' provided to put these divisions on a war 


footing, the cost per division could be} 
raised to $500,000,000, the total cost to 
more than $44,000,000,000. a 
These maximum outlays, plus the cost!” 
of antitank and antiaircraft devices, ap-| 
proach the $50,300,000,000 cost of AE is 
lend-lease equipment shipped in World 
War II. As a result, drastic cuts are cer- 
tain to be made in the amount of lend-® 
lease that the U. S. will commit itself to 
supply for building effective war strength 
in Western Europe. Total outlays for 
peacetime lend-lease are more likely to 
be held under. $20,000,000,000. 
Lend-lease contracts, however, are 
to affect business in a wide range of/ 
fields, regardless of the size of the pro- 
gram finally approved. Industries set to” 
benefit most, as equipment shipped? 
abroad is replaced, are these: E 
Heavy industry is to get the bulk off 
new orders, with the emphasis on artil-/7 
lery, tanks, self-propelled guns, and ar-/ 
mored equipment. k 
Auto makers, in turn, may oxpectl 
an increase in orders for military trucks, 7 
armored cars, jeeps, other vehicles for 
mobile units. 
Engineering-equipment firms, mak- 
ers of bulldozers, portable bridges and 
construction equipment, also are to get 
an increase in military demand. 
Aircraft concerns, indirectly, will 
share in this increased demand, as older 
U.S. tactical-support planes are shipped 
abroad and new fighters are ordered to 





similar increase in arms orders. 

That, in brief, is the peacetime lend- 
lease pattern being fixed at this time. 
The decision on how many billions will 
be involved will have to be made by 
Congress in the months just ahead. 
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These businesses reached new sales 


eee with company-owned Bonanzas 


fan ae el 
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“We sell real estate all over Florida,” 
says B. L. Mitchell of the Keyes Com- 
pany, Miami. “We think using our 
4-place Bonanza has added several mil- 
lion dollars to sales volume. Recently, 


rey personally supervise scattered con- 
struction projects,” says W. H. Koenig, 
Chicago general contractor, “and can’t af- 
ford to wait on transportation schedules. 
With my Bonanza, my workday on projects 
several hundred miles distant is no longer 
than spent on local jobs. It’s important to 
a family man to make it home for dinner, 
and now it’s always possible.” 





Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 
Company ownership of this fast, guiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A, 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


EPORT BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 














two prospects wanted to make a good 
property investment. We flew them in 
comfort 250 miles to inspect a desir- 
able site, and they bought. No waste 
time for them—profit for us.” 





®@ ur Bonanza long ago paid for it- 
self in executive time saved alone. 
Much additional business has been 
gained through a sales force that 
‘flies’,”” says George Lee, president of 
Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J. “We 
keep in personal touch with distant 
A factories and markets, now that travel 
? time is cut two-thirds—by Bonanza.” 
Pennies-per-mile operating cost! 
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Imagination creates better brakes 


¥O MAKE CARS SAFE FOR YOU 


\ 
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Cyclebond Brake Construction—developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation—undergoing special test 


—— 


Two “stop cops” every minute! 


Here’s a machine that acts like a 
thousand traffic officers rolled into 
one! It’s stopping that car wheel every 
thirty seconds or so—nearly a thou- 
sand times a day—to test a new and 
improved brake construction we’ve 
developed for our cars. 


This new construction bonds reg- 
ular brake lining to the brake shoes 
without rivets. A new kind of adhesive, 
and a special new machine—both in- 
vented and perfected by Chrysler 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 





Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Corporation chemists and engineers 
—make a bond stronger than rivets! 

These Cyclebonded brake linings will 
last more than one-third longer. Because 
there are no rivet holes, you get 10 
per cent more braking surface. And 
there are no rivet heads to score the 
brake drums, no rivet holes to collect 
destructive grit. 

Applied to our exclusive Safe- 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Cyclebonded 


brake linings will bring you additional 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 





DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 








driving safety and peace of mind. 

Our engineers applied Cyclewelding 
during the war, to make gliders and 
other military equipment stronger and 
lighter. Today this revolutionary 
process is being used in airplanes, 
appliances and many other fields. 

Cyclebonding, one application of 
cyclewelding, is another example of 
how we apply practical imagination 
in many ways to make our cars safer 
and of greater value to you. 
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Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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Philadelphia transit strike 
shows how city transport can be 
paralyzed by conflicting interests 
of city, unions and company. 

After a 10-day walkout, work- 
ers settled for a third of the 
amount asked, dropped most of 
demands for ‘‘fringe’’ benefits. 

City officials hesitated to press 
strongly for a settlement because 
they are opposed to increased 
trolley and bus fares. 


Here is how Philadelphia residents 
were denied public transportation for 
10 days because 10,700 union workers 
and the Philadelphia Transportation 
Co. could not reach a wage settlement. 

Union leaders apparently wanted to 
make a stab at a fourth round of wage 
increases. They got rank-and-file support, 
at first, because transit workers did want 
higher wages and a change in working 
conditions. So demand was made for a 
25-cents-an-hour increase, plus some 
“fringe” benefits. 

The company, faced with a deficit, 
countered with a 2-cents-an-hour offer 
and refused to make any settlement retro- 
active. The union offered to continue 
working during negotiations if the settle- 
ment would be retroactive. The company 
said it couldn’t afford it. 

The city had a political issue as well 
as a labor dispute on its hands. The trans- 
it company already had petitioned for a 
fare increase, which the city government 
opposed. So city officials were reluctant 
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QUILL 


Reported from PHILADELPHIA 


to step into a wage dispute for fear of 
jeopardizing their case against a fare 
increase. 

Other mediators—State and fed- 
eral—stood aside to allow city officials to 
negotiate. A year ago, Mayor Bernard 
Samuel did settle a transit wage dispute 
without a strike. 

No law could be invoked for the 
benefit of the riding public. The Taft- 
Hartley Act does not apply because the 
system is intrastate. A State law against 
utility strikes does not apply to transit 
systems. . 

The upshot was a strike that tied up 
all surface cars, busses and subways in 
the third largest U.S. city. It was com- 
plicated by a three-day “wildcat” taxi 
strike, called in the middle of the transit 
strike. For two days the city was practi- 
cally stalled. Then emergency transporta- 
tion was found. Railroads added _inter- 
urban trains. Car pools revived. Business 
firms hauled employes in quickly as- 
sembled fleets of passenger cars, trucks 
and busses. But traffic was jammed and 
city operations slowed. 

The cost was large. Strikers lost $97.20 
each in wages, for a total of more than 
$1,000,000. The company lost consider- 
able revenue. Merchants sacrificed an 
estimated $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
Sales fell off as much as 45 per cent from 
a year earlier in downtown stores. Other 
workers lost several days’ pay before they 
could arrange alternate ways of getting 
to and from work, 

The settlement came rather dramat- 
ically. During apparently fruitless nego- 
tiations, the company had inched its offer 
to 7 cents an hour. This: was refused by 
Michael J. Quill, president .of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, despite Mayor Sam- 
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... a dramatic and costly settlement 


STRIKERS’ BACK-TO-WORK VOTE 


8-CENT GAIN AFTER CITY TIE-UP 


uel’s pleas to accept. Then an 8 cent offer 
was made and Mr. Quill grabbed it, prom- 
ising to “sell” the offer to the workers. 

In two stormy union sessions, Mr, Quill, 
backed by Andrew Kaelin, president of 
the Philadelphia local, urged members to 
take the 8-cents an hour. The executive 
board opposed the leaders by a vote of 
23 to 9. Mr. Quill won his point when he 
argued that “we should grab every cent 
we can get now because we may not be 
able to get anything later, under the pres- 
ent trend.” 

By voice vote, the union decided to 
end the strike. Later, the 8-cent settle- 
ment was accepted in a secret ballot 
which approved the agreement by a vote 
of 5 to 1. Workers accepted a third of 
what they had asked for. 

What the workers got out of the 
10-day strike was little more than they 
had before. The basic wage for operators 
goes to $1.43 an hour from $1.35. It will 
take strikers 25 to 30 weeks of work at the 
higher rate to make up for wages lost 
during the strike. One of their major 
“fringe” demands—elimination of the split 
shift, which keeps some workers on call 
for 10 to 12 hours for 8 hours of pay— 
was ignored in the- settlement. They did 
get a slight increase in sick leave. 

The strike demonstrated. perhaps, that 
union demands for a fourth round of 
wage increases is not to get very far. In 
previous rounds, Philadelphia _ transit 
workers got 12 cents an hour in 1946, 13 
cents in 1947 and 15 cents in 1948. 

The city, meanwhile, may evi a boost 
in transit fares. The company is pressing 
the State Public Utility Commission for 
an immediate boost in fares from 10 cents 
to 13 cents on trolleys and from 12% 
cents to 13 cents on busses. 
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Jobless GI's to Get Less 


But Veterans 


Shift in veterans’ aid is coming 
in. It means more benefits for 
some, less for others. 

Pay for unemployed veterans 
ends this year. Schooling, job 
training, GI loans are dropping 
off, too. But spending for dis- 
ability pensions, insurance, medi- 
cal care, is rising. 

A big veterans’ program, over 
all, is assured. A business slump 
can make it bigger. 


Changes in emphasis and direction 
are under way in the vast benefit pro- 
gram for war veterans. The changes 
involve reduced benefits in some fields, 
increasing benefits elsewhere. 

Veterans and businessmen are affected 
by trends now setting in. Billions of dol- 
lars flow to various groups of people 
through veterans’ benefits. Some will 
profit, others lose, by the changes. How- 
ever, the total amount going into veter- 
ans’ programs in the year starting July 1 
probably will amount to about $7,900,- 
000,000. That is more than veterans are 
getting in the present fiscal year. 

If old-age pensions are granted, still 
more money will be paid. 

On one side of the benefit ledger, 
sharp cutbacks are ahead. 

Unemployment pay will end July 25, 
1949, except for a few veterans enlisting 
under a special recruiting act. Unem- 
ployment pay will drop to $78,000,000 
in the 12 months starting next July. 
Annual rate now is $424,000,000. 

Education benefits are tapering off. 
About 1,760,000 veterans are enrolled 
in school, college and correspondence 
courses, compared with about 2,160,000 
a year ago. In most cases, veterans must 
start college work, or other training, be- 
fore July, 1951, and complete courses 
by July, 1956. 

On-job training keeps 455,000 for- 
mer GI’s occupied now. About 720,000 
were obtaining some income from this 
benefit two years ago. New training pro- 
grams declined sharply in most areas in 
recent months. 

Farm training still is going strong. 
About 303,000 take. on-farm instruction, 
drawing Government allowances for sub- 
sistence and tools, against 120,500 two 
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Costs Rise 


years ago. Number of new entrants fell 
slightly in November and December. 


Altogether, the Veterans’ Administra- _ 


tion is counting on a reduction of about 
$500,000,000 in the costs of educating 
and training veteraris in the year begin- 
ning next July 1. Veterans who end 
training will get less money from the 
Government. Schools will lose some as- 
sured income. Manutacturers of books, 
school supplies and instruction tools will 
lose some of their market. 

Guaranteed loans are declining, too. 
However, the Government’s liability is 
immense and is reduced only as loans 
are repaid. VA guaranteed up to 50 
per cent of the face value of loans 
totaling about $3,300,000,000 in 1947. 
In 1948, the face value of loans approved 
was about $1,500,000,000. Loan guar- 
antees will be available until July, 1957, 
for most veterans. 

Increase in benefits of other types 
will more than offset the expected decline 
in readjustment aids during the year 
ahead. 

Insurance dividends of about $2,000,- 
000,000 are promised to veterans, for 
one thing. Payments are to start late in 
1949 if VA completes the paper work. 

State bonuses to veterans in 1949 
may equal or exceed the $738,000,000 
handed out in 1948. 


Federal pensions to the disabled, 
and to widows and children of deceased 
veterans, will amount to about $2,100,- 
000,000 next year. Trend of pensions is 
upward as more veterans die or become 
disabled. Pensions now go to widows and 
children of World War I veterans who 
die from nonservice disabilities. These 
awards cost $24,729,415 in fiscal year 
1945, about $101,437,136 in fiscal year 
1948. Further increases are inevitable. 

Medical care requires nearly $600,- 
000,000 a year at present, with costs due 
to rise as veterans grow older. About 
one third of all veterans are under 30 
years of age at this time. By 1960, nearly 
11,000,000 veterans will be 40 or older. 
Free medical care and hospitalization are 
available to all needy veterans. 

Old-age pensions, if accepted, will 
outmode all previous ideas about veter- 
ans’ costs. The pension plan now being 
debated was written by Representative 
John E. Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi. 
It would give veterans of both World 
Wars $90 a month at age of 65, or $120 
a month if they required regular attend- 
ants. A wife or daughter could be the 
attendant. If totally disabled, veterans 
could get the pension at any age—30, for 
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example. Cost of the Rankin plan would | 


be $62,411,000 in the first year, and 
would rise to an estimated $4,500,000,- 
000 in 1990. 

Big funds are assured veterans for 
another year, no matter what happens to 
the Rankin proposal. If unemployment 
continues to rise, Congress will feel in- 
creasing pressure for pensions, and for 
replacing some benefits, such as unem- 
ployment pay, now scheduled to expire. 
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REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN & VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR GRAY 
... the emphasis may shift, but the billions will grow 
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VATICAN’S WAR ON COMMUNISM 


Communist drive against Cath- 
olics is looked for by Vatican. 
Theory that Church, Communist 
state can live together is out. 
Cardinal Mindszenty trial decided 
that issue. 

Religious leaders expect perse- 
cution campaign against them, 
are prepared to go underground 
to keep Church alive. Idea is that 
Communism can’t last long 
enough to kill Church influence. 


The day appears to be passing when 
the Vatican and Communist govern- 
ments of the world can get along to- 
gether. Events instead are increasing 
tensions between the Church and state 
throughout Eastern Europe wherever 
Church influence is felt. 

For a long time there were two schools 
of thought about the position of the Cath- 
olic Church in areas under Communist 
control. One school held that the Church 
could find a basis for compromise and 
existence, even if not friendship. The 
second school held that the situation 
called for outright opposition to Com- 
munist governments, with the Church 
going underground if necessary. 

Informed sources feel that the convic- 
tion of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty in 
Hungary” has removed the last doubt 
about Communist intentions. The case 
served to crystallize the thinking of the 
Vatican, which appears to have decided 
on all-out opposition to Communism. The 
chief Vatican weapon is the ability of the 
Church to influence the thinking of large 
numbers of persons in areas dominated 
by Communists. Speeches by the Pope 


‘are expected to become more frequent. 


The Mindszenty case goes back to 
1945, when Pope Pius XII elevated him 
to the Cardinalship. The Vatican wanted 
a man known to be anti-Nazi so that he 
would have popular support. Although 
the new Cardinal had enemies in the Vati- 
can, he was never interfered with in his 
handling of Church affairs in Hungary. 

The Mindszenty policy consisted main- 
ly of never giving in to any demands 
made by the Communist Government. 
The Cardinal believed that Catholicism 
was temporarily doomed in Communist- 
dominated countries. He maintained the 
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Reported from ROME 





VATICAN CITY: POPE PIUS & 250,000 CATHOLICS 
... the spark behind the Iron Curtain will be nourished 


only thing to do was to fight hard, on the 
theory that, if the church was to go 
down, it would be better to go down in 
a blaze of martyrdom. 

The Cardirtal’s critics argued other- 
wise. They believed that compromise 
with Communism was possible. They 
held that it was unwise to inflame world 
opinion at the cost of Catholic leaders’ 
lives. They felt that the Mindszenty 
policy would result in snuffing out Ca- 
tholicism. At one point, criticism against 
Cardinal Mindszenty became so strong 
that the Cardinal went to the Pope with 
an offer to resign. 

Since the life sentence was passed on 
Cardinal Mindszenty, a sort of compro- 
mise has been reached between the two 
schools of thought. Two beliefs serve to 
unite the factions. All Catholics firmly 
believe that Communism is a temporary 
thing and that the Church will go on liv- 
ing forever. So Communism is to be 
fought with every means at the disposal 


_of the Catholic Church. 


Peace, if it comes, will be on Church 
terms, not Communist terms. The Church 
wants the Soviet’s satellite governments 
to authorize Catholic schools, with com- 
plete freedom of teaching; it wants guar- 
antees of freedom for the Catholic press 
and the right of Catholics to congregate 
and worship. If these are refused, the 
fight goes on. 

A Catholic underground is re- 
garded as extremely likely by informed 


sources in Rome, particularly if perseeu- 
tions grow in intensity. Preparations al- 
ready have been made to take the Church 
underground if that becomes necessary. 

Many priests are living in Soviet-con- 
trolled territory incognito. They live or- 
dinary daily lives. They dress as the 
townspeople dress and they are not 
known to the police as priests. When 
and if persecutions against the Church 
reach such a pitch that it becomes im- 
possible for the regular clergy to perform 
its functions legally, then these priests 
will be called upon to take over. They 
will be authorized by the Vatican to hold 
mass, baptize, perform marriages and 
other functions of the clergy. 

In some countries Catholics have print- 
ing presses already hidden away. These 
will be used to turn out pamphlets and 
newspapers to give Catholics news. com- 
ing from the outside world. There are 
a few hidden radio stations scattered 
about, too. 

Underlying theory behind all Vati- 
can thinking is that Communist govern- 
ments will never succeed in completely 
eliminating Church influence. The Com- 
munists may get the upper hand tem- 
porarily, but Church leaders are con- 
vinced that a Catholic spark will be 
kept alive behind the Iron Curtain; 
that Communism will fall as all mate- 
rial things fall, and when it does the 
spark can be fanned into a full revival 
of the Church. 
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GETTING JAPAN OFF U.S. DOLE 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


New policy for Japan is shap- 
ing up. Trend is toward less 
MacArthur rule, more direct su- 
pervision from Washington. 

Idea is to step up direct aid, 
give the former enemy more self- 
government, its own police force, 
help toward self-support. 

Getting Japan off U. S. dole is 
to be a long, slow job. Fear is 
that Japan, once revived, may 
switch to Russia's side. 


Policy planners are trying again to 
figure out what to do with Japan. They 
find that U.S. has a nation of nearly 
80,000,000 people on its hands and no 
clear idea of what to do with it. Each 
year the solution is delayed adds 
1,300,000 to the population of a coun- 
try that today is a U. S. ward. 

Kenneth Royall, Secretary of the 
Army, jolted the people of Japan with a 
statement that the United States would 
not be responsible for defense of the 
Japanese Islands in event of war. It 
seems that, earlier, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Allied 
Commander, had promised Emperor 
Hirohito that the U.S. would take on 
responsibility for defending a helpless 
Japan. Secretary Royall was getting off 
that hot spot. 

Other hot spots remain, however. 
Japan is costing the United States a lot 
of money. Pressure is growing to let the 
Japanese get back into business. Yet any 
talk of allowing them to revive all their 
industries arouses alarm in the Philip- 
pines, Australia and China. If Japan is 
not allowed to get back into business, she 
cannot become self-supporting, and the 
burden on U.S. will continue. This is 
only one of a series of dilemmas with 
which this country is faced in planning 
the future of Japan. 

Right now, the trend is toward letting 
Japan rebuild, with prewar groups once 
more in charge. 

New policies on Japan, as they are 
being shaped by the U.S. planners in 
Washington and Tokyo, are to include 
these points: 

Greater freedom is to be given the 
Japanese to govern themselves in their 
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own way. If the Japanese want to amend 
the constitution they adopted under the 
guidance of General MacArthur, they 
will be allowed to make any changes that 
do not violate its basic principles. 

A strong police force is to be formed, 
thus modifying the original policy of 
keeping Japan completely disarmed. Such 
a force, it is reasoned, will be able to put 
down any Communist uprisings that 
might be attempted. 

Economic aid in the form of raw ma- 
terials for industry is to be stepped up, in 
order to make Japan self-supporting as 
soon as possible. For the coming fiscal 
year, Congress probably will be asked to 
appropriate around $165,000,000 for this 
purpose, compared with less than $100,- 
000,000 being spent this year. 

Reparations are to be kept to a mini- 
mum. To date, only about $13,000,000 
worth of goods—mostly machine tools— 
has been transferred or marked for trans- 
fer to Allied countries. Of this amount, 
more than half has gone to China and the 


rest to the Philippines, the Netherlands, 


and Britain. Officials now conclude that 
Japanese machinery can be more useful 
in Japan than elsewhere. 

The purge of military and other right- 
wing leaders, undertaken soon after U. S. 
occupation began, is to be stopped. There 
will be less emphasis on the whole pro- 
gram of democratization. 

Japanese businessmen are to be en- 
couraged to go abroad and arrange for 
market outlets for their goods. 

These policy shifts, begun under the 
influence of Under Secretary of the Army 
William H. Draper, Jr., who is resigning, 
apparently have the approval of Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. As time goes on, 
the influence of Mr. Acheson on policy in 
Japan is expected to increase, while that 
of General MacArthur gradually is to de- 
crease. Eventually, the State Department 
is expected to take over administration of 
Japan from the Army. 

Costs to U.S. of keeping the Japa- 
nese people alive and their economy go- 
ing have totaled more than $1,200,000,- 
000 since the war ended. During the 
present fiscal year, about $470,000,000 is 
being spent, mostly for food, petroleum, 
fertilizers, medicines, spare parts for ma- 
chinery, and such raw materials as cot- 
ton, coking coal and rubber. Figuring in 
occupation force costs, U.S. is spending 
about $1,000,000,000 a year in Japan. 

Food alone accounts for more than 
$300,000,000 of the annual expenses 





borne by the United States. Japan pro- 
duces only about 80 per cent of her own 
food. Officials estimate that, without 
U.S. help, from 15,000,000 to 20,000.- 
000 Japanese would starve. 

What complicates the problem is the 
fact that Japan’s population is nearly 
10,000,000 greater than it was at the 
end of the war. About 4,000,000 of this 
increase was due to the return of Japa- 
nese who had been living abroad. The 
main factor, however, is a natural in- 
crease in the population. 
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EMPEROR & RICE CROP 
At stake: 20,000,000 lives... 


Restoring Japan’s trade is rec- 
ognized as essential, if she is to become 
self-supporting. But this is proving to be 
a tough job. The trouble is that Japan’s 
empire, on which her economy was based 
before the war, has collapsed. 

Formerly, Japan had close economic 
ties with Manchuria, Korea and Formosa. 
She got coal, iron, soybeans and cotton 
from Manchuria, rice from Korea, and 
other food from Formosa. With the coal 
and iron, she operated a steel industry in 
her own country that had a capacity of 
9,000,000 tons of steel a year. 

Japan had other economic ties. She 
bought oil in the Netherlands Indies, 
sold textiles in China and throughout 
Southeast Asia. In the United States and 
other Western countries, she found 
markets for silk, toys, light bulbs and 
other goods. 
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Now those old ties are cut. Besides, the 
market for silk, Japan’s greatest earner 
of dollars before .the war, has been 
drastically reduced by nylon. 

Occupation authorities are trying to 
help Japan build new export markets for 
textiles, light machinery, toys and other 
manufactured goods. But there remains 
the problem of obtaining raw materials. 
To make steel, coking coal is being 
brought from the United States at a cost 
of $25 to $28 a ton, whereas, before the 
war, coal was brought from Manchuria 
at a cost of $5 a ton. Officials point out 
that Japan’s real need, if she is to become 
self-supporting, is to obtain coal and iron 
from Manchuria, as before. 

A dilemma over steel confronts 
the U.S. planners, however, when they 
think of reviving Japan’s heavy industry. 
Manchuria now is in the hands of the 





GENERAL MacARTHUR 
. «and a planner’s dilemma 


Chinese Communists, and its resources 
may be subject to Russian control. The 
planners fear that, if Japan depends on 
the Chinese Communists for essential 
materials, she will wind up, sooner or 
later, in the Russian orbit. So they are 
going slowly in trying to engineer any 
trade deals with Manchuria. 

Other dilemmas appear 
tries to map out Japan’s future. 

One has to do with the problem of 
checking the spread of Communism. Not 
long ago, General MacArthur, apparently 
seeking to thwart the Communists, 
banned strikes in major industries. In the 
recent election, however, the Communist 
vote went from 1,000,000—the previous 
figure—to 3,000,000. 

The Communist problem also gets 
tangled up with recovery measures. U. S. 
is insisting that Japan adopt a nine-point 


U.S. 


as 
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JAPANESE SILK 


program of economic stabilization. It in- 
volves higher taxes and big cuts in the 
Government pay roll. Japanese leaders, 
after resisting the program, now an- 
nounce that they will go ahead with it. 
But they warn that it will bring the un- 
employment of 2,000,000 persons. Gen- 
eral MacArthur privately is advising offi- 
cials in Washington not to push the pro- 
gram, on the ground that it may play into 
the hands of Communists. 

Still another dilemma arises from the 
fact that U. S. success in restoring Japan’s 
foreign trade is bound to bring new com- 
petition for businessmen in U.S. and 
other countries. Japan wants to export 
textiles, but textile firms in both U. S. and 


nylon cut some old ties 


Britain object. Similarly, U. S. toy manu- 
facturers object to competition from 
Japanese toys, and British shipbuilders 
protest competition from Japanese ship- 
yards. 

The many difficulties the 
question whether U.S. ever can make 
Japan self-supporting. And, even if 
Japan does get on her feet, there is the 
further question whether Japan can be 
prevented from lining up with Russia. It 
is concern over questions such as these 
that has prompted memiers of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to urge that 
General MacArthur be invited to visit 
Washington and give his opinion on what 
can be done with Japan. 
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JAPANESE STEEL 
. . . COmmunists cut some old sources 
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Soft Life for Occupation Workers 


Reported from BERLIN and TOKYO 


Trend toward cut-down in oc- 
cupation duty is showing up. 
Gradual switch means less living 
off conquered land for Ameri- 
cans. 

Officers, civilians still do better 
abroad than they did at home. 
Free rent, servants, cheaper food 
are only part of the attractions. 
Medical care, schools for children 
are free too. 

Chances are most jobs will last 
two more years or so. Problem for 
occupiers is how to do as well 
back home when jobs end. 


Many Americans are beginning to 
worry that the comparatively rich life 
they have been leading, as conquerors, 
is coming to an end in occupied Ger- 
many, Austria and Japan. They are 
listening closely to every hint from 
Washington that military government 
may give way to supervision by a 
civilian agency such as the State De- 
partment. Every move that advances 
the occupied countries toward self- 
government cuts a bit into the good 
living of the occupiers. 

The life for occupying forces still is a 
good one, four years after the war ended. 
Americans still live in the best houses, 
taken over from the war’s losers. They 
still go to big parties in elaborate clubs, 
taken away from the conquered. Ameri- 
can bachelors still have no trouble finding 
pretty girls to take out. Anyone who 
wants to save money can do so. A lot of 
Americans are earning more than ever 
before, living at a standard far higher 
than they ever could afford at home. 


Even so, there is a change. A 25 per 
cent salary bonus for overseas duty has 
been discontinued. Costs are going up, 


even for necessities supplied by the U. S. 
Army. And good jobs are getting harder 
to find as more and more rights of self- 
government are turned back to the con- 
quered nations. The job of getting oc- 
cupied countries on something like a self- 
supporting basis will mean fewer extras 
for the Americans in the occupation. 
These things are a source of real worry 
to many among the 300,000 Americans in 
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occupied lands—soldiers and civilians and 
their families. Most concerned are the 
10,000 or so civilians in military govern- 
ments. Many left $3,000 and $4,000 jobs 
in the U.S. for incomes double that 
amount. They don’t want to go home to 
their old jobs, and wives dislike the idea 
of moving back to a small apartment 
without servants. 

Case histories show clearly why 
Americans in the occupation are con- 
cerned over any sign that U.S. policy 
may force a change in their lives: 

A civilian political scientist in Ger- 
many, living with his family in a good 
house and with two servants, is earning 
about $8,000 a year now. His university 
job back home paid $3,500. It might pay 
$4,000 now. In Germany, his food costs 
$55 a month per person, at the moment, 
at the Army stores. His rent, furniture, 
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living costs $350 a month at the ven ™ 
most, With servants and rent, the cost ns 
home would be double, probably mord 

A bachelor civilian in Tokyo is bein, 
paid $8,500 a year. He lives in a hote 
for less than $30 a month, usually eats 46 
cent meals and has to splurge to spené 
$2.50 for dinner. He can live on abow 
$100 a month. 

A stenographer in Germany is happ 
in a job that pays her $3,000 a year. Sh 
gave up a job in an American embassy jj 
another country to get comfortable hous 
ing and cheap food in Germany. Sh 
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is planning a first-class vacation in th 
Bavarian Alps. It will cost her about § 
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a day, staying in an Army-directed hotel, 
taken over from the Germans. 

A bachelor major in Frankfurt, with 
a pleasant apartment and $275 a month 
base pay, is having a good time and it is 
costing him only about $150 a month to 
live. He has a new car, bought through 
an Army-sponsored sales service, costing 
$400 less than in the U. S. 

A married major in Tokyo is spend- 
ing all of his $275-a-month base pay, plus 
the extras. But he is living in a big house 
with five servants, drives his own car on 
gasoline that he gets from the Army filling 
stations at 15 cents a gallon, and says he 
doesn’t mind not saving anything. He 
likes to entertain. 

Acivilian in Vienna reports his salary 
of $8,000 is the same as he earned in the 
U.S. Now, however, he and his wife 
live in a six-room house with two serv- 
ants. His rent is free, where it had been 
$160 a month in the U. S. He finds every- 
thing cheaper, from food to entertain- 
ment. He has no desire to leave. 

A private secretary in Berlin is mak- 
ing $4,000 a year. She has a pleasant 
apartment, can arrange for a serving girl 
whenever she eats at home. She lived in 
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. . . FREE RENT 
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. . » LAVISH ENTERTAINMENT 
... cuts a bit into the victors’ good living 








a rooming house in wartime Washington 
before she came to Germany. She is con- 
tent to stay, even though she could make 
as much money back home. 

An elderly colonel and his wife have 
been living in a large country house in 
Germany with five servants. Their living 
costs do not exceed $200 a month. He 
hopes for a few more years of the pleasant 
living, after which he can retire. 

The good life has been made pos- 
sible by the military government, which 
had to make its employes comfortable 
abroad to hold them and keep them 
working at top efficiency. The combina- 
tion of goods brought in from the U.S. 
and housing and services requisitioned 
from former enemies helps to ease life in 
Germany, Japan and Austria. 

Medical: care is free for everybody, 
soldiers and civilians. 

Special services are supplied, too. 
The Army maintains schools for the chil- 
dren, runs garages, supervises clothing 
and _ post-exchange stores where Ameri- 
cans can buy cigarettes, candy, reading 
matter and other incidentals. 

Prices, generally, are lower in oc- 
cupied territory than in the U. S. Expen- 
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FREE MEDICAL CARE 


Swiss watches that cost $250 in 
America can be bought duty free and 
without a retail markup for about $120 
in post exchanges. Cameras that cost 
$275 in America cost $130 in Germany. 
Most cigarettes are 10 or 12 
package. 

Social services are available too, at 
rates much lower than in the U. S. There 
are golf clubs, swimming pools, sailing 
and yachting clubs, the best resort hotels. 
People in the Army, as well as civilians 


sive 


cents a 


whose incomes range from $2,000. to 
$10,000, can afford these things. Few 
could do so at home. 

There are some disadvantages. Hous- 


ing in Japan is the best available, but it 
isn't always good. Central heating is rare. 
Plumbing often goes bad, and getting 
pure water is a constant problem. 

Americans in Germany find that the 
needs of the Germans who serve them 
can run up costs. Most Germans have 
nothing. A German servant needs shoes. 
The American employer finds them. A 
German driver needs food for his family. 
The American gets it. One American’s 
housekeeper’s niece ill. The 
American provided medicine. Then, when 
the girl died, he provided an undertaker, 
a coffin and a burial plot. The house- 
keeper couldn’t have done it. 

Americans in Austria are finding life 
there more and more like life in any 
independent European country. It is 
necessary to pay good prices for leather 
goods, china and glassware. Bartering 
with cigarettes and coffee is about over. 

On the whole, however, most Ameri- 
cans seem to find that the disadvantages 
do not outweigh the appeal of the easy 
life for many who, as the.soldiers in Ger- 
many say, “never had it so good.” 

The future is what many 
Americans still living in occupation areas. 

There is talk again of a peace for 
Austria that would end the occupation. 
Germans are getting more and more 
power for themselves, reducing the need 
for Americans. U.S. Military Govern- 
ment policy in Germany is to cut the 
staff as speedily as possible. There is 
talk, too, of military reductions in Japan. 
Even though a troop withdrawal is offi- 
cially denied, such talk keeps conversa- 
tions going in Tokyo. 

Chances are that most of the Ameri- 
cans will be kept in their positions for 
another two years, if they want to stay. 
Tension with Russia makes a sudden 
cleaning out of military government un- 
likely. Transfer of the occupied terri- 
tories from Army to State Department 
supervision, even without Russian ten- 
sion, would require many months before 
it could alter all the living conditions. 

That is the hope, at any rate, of 
thousands of Americans who do not want 
to come home. 
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PERU: WHAT U.S. INVESTORS FACE 


Truman plan for spreading 
U. S. private investments abroad 
is getting a trial run in Peru. Busi- 
ness survey shows this: 

New Government is coaxing 
investors, promising safety, prof- 
its for developing Peru’s mines, 
oil reserves, agriculture. 

But projects to treble U. S. 
holdings are slow starting. 
Money troubles, politics tend to 
make investors wary. 


Peru is turning out to be a testing 
ground for President Truman’s plan to 
send American capital and know-how 
abroad to develop unexploited world 
resources. Projects now under study by 
American interests can double or treble 
the amount of private U. S. capital in- 
vested in the country. 

The present Government of Peru, un- 
like those of many other countries in 
Latin America, wants American investors 
to come in. It is one Government that is 
not thinking in terms of big loans or 
gifts from the U.S. Gen. Manuel Odria, 
president of the military board that is 
governing the country, says his Govern- 
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Reported from LIMA 


ment welcomes foreign capital and is 
ready to give investors guarantees of 
safety. 

Political and financial uncertainties in 
the country are causing some potential 
investors to move cautiously, however. 
A survey by a correspondent of U.S. 
News & World Report shows the back- 
ground against which the Truman plan 
for encouraging American investments in 
other countries will operate in Peru. 

American investments amount to 
about $90,000,000. The money is dis- 
tributed among the metals industries, oil, 
agriculture, manufacturing and _ trade. 
The biggest chances for reasonably quick 
expansion appear to be in petroleum and 
copper. 

Metals development by American com- 
panies already has gone a long way in 
Peru. Among the Latin-American coun- 
tries, Peru ranks second only to Chile as 
an exporter of copper. It furnishes about 
a third of the world’s vanadium supplies 
and large amounts of nearly all other non- 
ferrous metals. 

Some mining men believe that the 
richest ore deposits already have been 
tapped. New possibilities lie in the use 
of lower-grade deposits of copper. Devel- 
opment of two such deposits in South 
Peru were held up for years because of a 
legal fight between two American com- 
panies over ownership. The case has now 
been settled and the winning company 
is willling to spend millions of dollars 
exploring the deposits if general condi- 
tions in Peru are satisfactory. 

Undeveloped oil resources are vast. 
Ninety per cent of all production now 
comes from the Talara field on the north- 
west Pacific coast and geologists believe 
there are other deposits along the coast. 
Another tested area is across the Andes 
on the headwaters of the Amazon. One 
American-controlled company is operat- 
ing there now. But the combination of 
geography and other obstacles has dis- 
couraged big companies from spending 
much money on exploration. Estimates of 
the cost of laying a pipe line to bring oil 
out of the region range from $40,000,000 
to $200,000,000. 

Politics and dollars are two big 
uncertainties in Peru. They are the things 
that are holding up plans of American 
capitalists. 

General Odria and his associates are 
governing the country on a nonconstitu- 
tional basis. They ousted the elected 
President, José Luis Bustamante, in a 








GEN. MANUEL ODRIA 
. . .a Government guarantee 


coup last October because Odria and hi» 
associates decided the country was abou 
to fall apart. 

The Odria Government appears to b 
firmly in control now, but it governs onl 
by decree. Its-decrees can be set asic 
at any time. What American companieé 
want to see is an elected Governmer 
in power so that there will be a congres 
to pass laws that will stand up under th 
constitution. As one American business 
man told the U. S. News & World Report 
correspondent: 

“No company is going to risk investing 
millions of dollars under a decree thi 
can be wiped out in 15 minutes.” 

* What General Odria is aiming at is‘ 
free economy. One of his goals is to tak 
off all foreign-exchange controls as soot 
as he thinks it can be done prudently } 
Trouble is that the country is caught by 7 
a dollar shortage. Export business i 7 
fairly good, but dollar payments ar@® 
hard to get. a 

If Peru’s Government can solve thes 
problems, there is a good chance thaf 
United States investments in the country] 
will grow. But right now the situationy 
in Peru is similar to that in other Latin " 
American countries. Before America 
companies make large investments undej) 
Mr. Truman’s plan, they want to bey 
sure that they will be able to convert 
their profits into U. S. dollars to sendy 
back home. ; 
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DO YOU REALIZE WHAT THIS CAN MEAN TO YOU? 


Jet planes demanded more air but from still smaller 


compressors. So industrial genius created the fa- 
mous, finny-looking Axial Flow Compressor. This is 
the most effective rotative equipment ever designed. 
Dresser Industries looked on this child of avia- 
tion and decided, with Fredric Flader, Inc., it could 
be adapted to a factory job. Dresser has unexcelled 
experience with air moving machinery— Roots 
Rotary Positives, Roots or Clark Centrifugals, Clark 
Reciprocating Right Angle compressors. 
The new Axial Flow is small like a centrifugal. It 
BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. C DRESSER Mf 
Bradford, Pa 
ersrcig ale INTERNATIONAL k & Eq 
DRESSER Mfg. Dis ee 


rd, Pa 


From well to refinery 

for the Oil Industry— 
From source to storage 

for the Gas Industry 






handles huge volumes with efficiency comparable to 
a reciprocating. We believe it will eventually replace 
all other high volume compressors. And Dresser’s 
line is the widest range of Axials.ever offered—from 
20.000 cu. ft. to 300,000 cu. ft. per minute. Adiabatic 
efficiencies up to, and in excess of, 85%! If your 
company moves air, oxygen or any clean gas in such 
volumes, write for the facts before buying any 
equipment. The Biggest Jobs Are Going to Dresser. 
Get the facts on Axial Flow from Dresser Industries, 


Inc.. Terminal Tower. Cleveland. Ohio. 
KOBE, Ir SECURITY 
PACIFIC mp STACEY BROS. ¢ 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE £ 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 
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NDUSTRIES, INC. 


TERMINAL TOWER © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















March 4, 1949 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








AVOIDING A RECESSION 
AN INTERVIEW WITH LEON H. KEYSERLING 


Member of President's Council of Economic Advisers 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Leon H. Keyserling is a princi- 
pal adviser of President Harry S. Truman on the 
nation’s economic conditions and policies. His 
recommendations carry much weight when prob- 
lems affecting business are discussed at the 
White House. He is one of the three members of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

Editors of U.S. News & World Report invited 











Mr. Keyserling to come to our conference rooms 
to discuss the business outlook and to explain 
what, in his opinion, needs to be done to keep 
inflation from being followed by deflation and 
recession. 

The interview with Mr. Keyserling is one of a 
series with leaders in business, labor, agriculture, 
national and international affairs. 
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Q What is your size-up of the present economic 
situation, Mr. Keyserling? 

A The country is now entering a period of readjust- 
ment in some important prices and costs, and the job 
before us is to make these adjustments in a way that 
will maintain maximum employment and production, 
instead of in a way that will start a downward spiral of 
employment and production. 

This task is a difficult one, but I am confident that 
it can be accomplished through understanding of 
how our economy works, through co-operation, and 
through wide agreement as to the means for accom- 
plishing objectives which we certainly all hold in 
common. 

Q But aren't prices now in a declining trend? 

A Some prices, conspicuously agricultural, have 
been in a declining trend during recent months. There 
has been a very slight decline in the cost of living, re- 
sponsive to the drop in food prices. On the other hand, 
many prices in very important parts of the economy, 
particularly in the heavy industries, have continued 
to rise. The most important adjustment now required 
is that prices which are still rising toward levels where 
it will no longer be possible to maintain prompt and 
full distribution of output should be stabilized before 
it is too late. 

Q That suggests that inflation is continuing, and 
yet periods of inflation come to an end, do they not? 

A They certainly do, and the crucial question is 
whether this particular inflation is going to end in a 
hurtful deflation or merge into a period of stable pros- 
perity. 

Q Do you think inflation is coming to an end, now? 
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A I don’t think it is coming to an end just yet, al|) 
though it is not as rampant as it was last year. 
Q I mean in 1949? 

A I think that is hard to say. I believe the outcom/ 
depends less upon “forecasting” than it does upa/ 
what steps are taken day by day as we go along. It defi 
pends upon the judgments and policies that an} 
adopted and applied from now on. The situation wil 
be what we make it; we are not helpless. 

Q You mean governmental policies? ; 

A Private and governmental policies are both im 
portant. 

Q For instance: If there is no tax increase, thay 
would be a factor in encouraging a continued ris) 
wouldn't it? 

A Yes, I believe that no tax increases would tend tif} 
encourage inflationary pressures. Since we want tif 
steer between inflation and deflation, the most sig-f 
nificant question is whether tax increases now woull|) 
go beyond the desirable purpose of curbing inflation} 
ary pressures and have the undesirable consequenct § 
of stimulating a deflationary spiral that would re. 
duce employment and production. 

Appraisal of the results of a tax increase involves 
two factors—first, quantitative judgment as to its ef- 
fect upon the economy generally; and second, a psy- 
chological or qualitative judgment as to its effect 
on business sentiment and investment plans. My own 
feeling is that a tax increase, along the lines pro- 
posed by the President, would serve a useful anti- 
inflationary purpose and would not produce an un- 
desirable degree of deflationary sentiment or action 
on the part of the business community. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Key to prosperity for 1949 and 1950 is maintenance of high levels of invest- 


ment—Nation entering period of adjustment—Threat of deflation not 


Q Isn’t there evidence now that they do feel a little 
uncertain about the outlook—they are already cur- 
tailing some of their investments? 

A There is some evidence running in both direc- 
tions, which means that -judgment must be invoked. 
I still feel that the threat of deflation is neither suffi- 
cient nor general enough to outweigh the general 
© proposition that the Government in periods of high 
. prosperity—and I would still characterize this as 
a a period of high prosperity—should maintain a large 
budget surplus for a reduction of the huge national 
debt. 


Business Opposition to Tax Rise 


Q Wouldn't a large tax increase on corporation in- 
come tend to restrict the amount of reinvestment 
funds and thereby bring about deflationary forces in 
the private capital formation field? 

A Let’s remember that the best business judgment 
is always, or almost always, against a tax increase. I 
am not saying this critically at all; it is simply a state- 
ment of fact. Nobody likes more taxes for their own 
sake at any time. I don’t either. But I think that the 
increase proposed by the President would leave cor- 
porate enterprise with enough funds and incentives 
to sustain a very high level of investment—as high 
as that of the past few years, or even somewhat higher. 
Further, I think that the business outlook in general, 
rather than an unusually high rate of retained earn- 
ings after taxes, primarily influences the level of a 
ness investment. 

Q What do you think is the most important factor 
at work in the present situation? 

A I think the most important single factor is in- 
dustrial price policy. I don’t think that the drop in 
farm prices and farm income, taken alone, is likely 
to generate a general recession in employment or pro- 
duction. The farmer doesn’t lay off people or curtail 
production when his income drops. 

In the industrial area, on the other hand, a serious 
break in production and employment can develop if 
one of two things happens, or if they both happen. 
First, if prices overstay the market, through bad judg- 
ment or inflexibility or rigidity or failure to appraise 
correctly the future outlook, the situation ultimately 
reaches a point where cutbacks in employment and 








enough to alter Government aim of surplus for debt reduction 


production become widespread as demand falls. An 
alternative or additional cause for a downward spiral 
of employment and production would exist if business 
were widely to adopt the sentiment or psychology that 
such an outcome is inevitable or desirable or in the 
cards. 


Where Prices Dropped 


Q Isn’t there evidence of that happening now? 

A Residential construction has definitely outpriced 
the market. In 1948, despite a housing shortage, resi- 
dential construction started going sharply downhill, 
and there is cause for concern in that. But in most 
other areas, demand is still very strong, and in many 
of them inflationary shortages still persist. There is 
still plenty of time to apply corrective price adjust- 
ments before it is too late. 

I think the outlook depends mainly upon the vol- 
untary judgment which business leadership makes as 
to how much of the cost, or sacrifice, or whatever you 
may call it, in this business-readjustment period is 
placed upon man power and production schedules and 
how much of it is placed on margins of returns. The 
latter alternative is a safer and more prudent course, 
for business and for the whole economy. 

Q But doesn’t business naturally try to hold its 
margin, to sacrifice its inefficient workers and try to 
cut costs? 

A I think that to cut employment and production, 
except as an absolutely last resort, is the most haz- 
ardous course that could be followed. 

Q But that’s natural, isn’t it? 

A The problem of stabilizing, or reasonably stabi- 
lizing, an economy as highly integrated as ours in- 
volves doing some things other than those which 
seemed “natural” in the past. The boom-bust cycle 
may be called “natural,” but it is avoidable by con- 
scious efforts. 

Q Don’t you then need authority to direct indus- 
try? ; 

A No. I don’t think that the line should be sharply 
drawn between a Government-directed economy and 
an economy free from all Government influence. I 
think that, if those were the only alternatives, we 
would be in a hopeless situation. I think we’ve got to 

(Continued on page 32) 






























find some common middle ground in between the two 
extremes. 

Q Wouldn't that require some organization, though 
at this time businessmen are not organized? 

A I think that business leadership is sufficiently 
organized to make many important decisions. As sof- 
tening of de.nand appears, which really means a mal- 
adjustment in the relationship between the price 
structure and the demand side, there are two courses 
of action between which business leadership may 
choose. 

On the one hand, they may say, “We’re going to 
hold on to our margins as long as we can, and we’re 
going to cut back employment and production.” I 
think that’s dangerous. To oppose that attitude is not 
radical—Herbert Hoover opposed it and pleaded with 
businessmen to squeeze margins rather than reduce 
wages or throw people out of work. Unfortunately, his 
pleas were unavailing. 

The alternative course is for business leadership to 
take the long-range point of view and say, “It would 
be best for us to maintain levels of employment, main- 
tain our high-investment plans, and, for a limited 
period of time, take lower returns in order to 
maintain volume over the adjustment period.” 
Strictly on grounds of analysis, there is very little 
fault to be found with this position—it is sound. 
But there is the difficulty that no one businessman, 
even if he is a very big one, can do this alone. Some 
way must be found to get a more concerted or co- 
operative or unified synthesis of action, not only by 
business, but also by labor, agriculture and Govern- 
ment. 


Can Businessmen Act Together? 


Q But can businessmen act in concert under the 
antitrust laws? 

A I do not think that the antitrust laws are the 
obstacle. I think the antitrust laws are made the 
whipping boy for a lot of things. 

Q Then there is another thing—when the consumer 
sees the price going down a little, doesn’t he pull away 
and say, “Wait, it may go down further’’? 

A That may be true. And that is why I say that our 
stability and prosperity depend upon understanding, 
co-operation and good will. among all groups—con- 
sumers included. Some degree of concert is needed, 
and there are only two kinds of concert—voluntary 
concert through co-operation, and concert through us- 
ing the instrument of Government. 

Q Then there is a third one, isn’t there? 

A What’s that? 

Q Concert by economic coercion through threat of 
strike, which is a concert which affects the price level 
far more than the voluntary judgments do. 

A Well, I classify the action of labor unions as be- 
ing within the voluntary sphere. The determining of 
wages through collective bargaining is a part of our 
system of free, private enterprise. I have always said 
that labor unions, like other groups, should strive for 


—Chase-Statler 


LEON H. KEYSERLING 


policies fitted into a concept of the long-run well-being 
of the whole economy. 

Q But might not price adjustments automatically 
bring correction and stability? 

A There is nothing either in experience or in rea- 
son to indicate that our dynamic, highly integrated, 
high-speed economy is automatically self-stabilizing. 
In the long run, we must make hard and realistic ef- 
forts to avoid the boom-bust cycle, or we will cer- 
tainly again suffer its consequences. 

Q Yet, if you cannot be sure at this time whether 
the next turn is to be toward deflation or more infla- 
tion, how can you act to stabilize things? 

A I haven’t suggested that the Government do or 
attempt most of the job of stabilizing. That’s not the 
point I’m making. I’m simply starting with the prop- 
osition that the economy is not perpetually self- 
stabilizing without specific efforts directed toward 
that end. 

Q But how would you deal with the problem? 

A I think the way we deal with it will necessarily 
have to be mixed, in the sense that we will have a lot 
of private action and we will have some Govern- 
ment action. Now, where should we draw the line be- 
tween the two types of action? I would like to draw 
the line on the side that provides for a maximum 
of private action, and a minimum of Government 
action. 

If we can achieve a relationship between prices and 
wages that will (a) provide to business the funds and 
incentives for maximum production, and (b) provide 
to consumers the purchasing power to sustain full out- 
put, then we will have solved one of our major prob- 
lems of general economic stability. 
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This central problem is dealt with in the main 
through two processes: the process of business price- 
making, and the process of collective bargaining. 

I don’t think that collective bargaining, with each 
side exercising all the brute force that it can, and with 
one side winning at one time and the other side win- 
ning at another, would be very conducive to settle- 
ments in the best interests of labor, business, or the 
rest of us. But this does not lead me to the proposi- 
tion that the Government, therefore, should step in 
and fix wages and prices and regulate collective bar- 
gaining generally. 

It leads me instead to the proposition that, if those 
voluntary agents, industry and labor, are going to con- 
tinue to do their job, then some way has got to be 
found to bring them together around a table and get 
more concert in the sense of having them both look 
at what the situation of the whole economy is, of 
what the national interest is (of which their own long- 
range interest is a part), and thus get them to move by 
voluntary decision toward sounder solutions. This 
means more collective bargaining, not less, but on an 
ever-improved basis. 

Q Isn’t that assuming a lot? 

A I am optimistic that this can be done, because 
both labor and business have already made great 
strides forward in this direction. For example, the ac- 
tions of businessmen after World War II have been a 
profound improvement over the actions of business- 
men after World War I. They have handled their in- 

ventory situations better, they have handled their 
speculative efforts more carefully—in short, they have 
run their businesses better from the point of view of 
the relationship between their businesses and the 
whole economy. 

Why have they done this better job? Not because 
of the force of compulsion, but simply ‘because they 
have learned more about how the economy works, 
and they’ve related their own sector more closely to 
the conditions of the economy as a whole. 

Q Many economists think private capital forma- 
tion is at an extraordinarily high level. Can that be 
maintained? 

A I am glad of an opportunity to answer that ques- 
tion, because there has been widespread misinterpreta- 
tion of the views of the Council of Economic Advisers 
as a whole, which are also my views, on this subject. 
The view of the Council as a whole, and my view as 
well, is that a very high and stable level of business 
investment is essential to a high-level economy and to 
a growing prosperity. For example, I have never said 
that the absolute level of business investment in 1949 
or in future years should be lower than in 1948 or 
1947, which were years of very high business invest- 
ment. 

On the contrary, I have said repeatedly, and so has 
the Council as a whole in its published reports, that 
a stable and growing economy might well require 
an absolute level of business investment as high or 

even higher than the 1947 or 1948 level. 

We have said, however, that the size of business in- 


vestment in relation to total national outlays could 
probably not be maintained at as high a percentage as 
it has been during the postwar reconversion boom, 
and that for this reason other types of outlays, par- 
ticularly consumer buying, would have to increase in 
order to maintain maximum employment and pro- 
duction. I think that this is a proposition on which 
most businessmen and economists would be in agree- 
ment. 


Investment Must Be High 


Q Just what do you mean? 

A To illustrate: Our gross national product, or to- 
tal level of expenditures, is now at an annual rate 
of $250,000,000,000 in round figures. If we maintain 
maximum employment, our economy should grow at 
the rate of about 3 per cent a year, conservatively 
speaking, which would require approximately an 
$8,000,000,000 annual increase in total national out- 
lays to sustain maximum employment and produc- 
tion. 

I admit that this will require very high levels of 
business investment, but it seems unlikely that busi- 
ness investment will be able to absorb a major part 
of these increasing outlays, and if we want to avoid 
a still higher level of Government expenditures it fol- 
lows that consumer expenditures will need to increase 
relatively more rapidly over the next few years than 
business investment. 

This is the essence of an orderly transition from a 
postwar reconversion boom to a stable and prosperous 
peacetime economy, and the very concern which is 
now expressed about some softening in some consumer 
markets and consequent unemployment validates the 
proposition which the Council as a whole and I as an 
individual have advanced. 

Q But what if businessmen should be influenced to 
invest less? 

A I think studies should be made and steps taken 
toward encouraging those conditions which will pro- 
mote the highest feasible levels of business investment 
on a stable basis over the years instead of boom levels 
of business investment in some years and bust levels 
of business investment in other years. In fact, the main 
key to general prosperity for 1949 and 1950 will be the 
maintenance of very high levels of business investment, 
and that is why the price adjustments should be made 
which will avoid a serious decline in consumer buying 
power; for such a decline would soon result in seri- 
ously lowered levels of business investment both for 
tangible and psychological reasons. 

Q We are up so high now in Government spending 
that if we did have contraction on the investment side 
of the picture there wouldn’t be much room, for fur- 
ther increases in Government outlay. What have you 
got to throw into the picture, outside of unemployment 
benefits? 

A I believe that it is much easier to hold on to 
prosperity than to regain it after it is lost. We should 

(Continued on page 34) 
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do those things now which will help to maintain 
maximum employment and production, and this 
includes encouraging a level of business investment 
consistent with these objectives. 


Federal Spending Not Sure Cure 


I am not one of those who believe that compensa- 
tory Government spending is a sure or efficient so- 
lution for a recession or depression. We learned from 
the last depression how hard it is to bring about a 
complete and effective revival in that way. Of 
course, if despite best efforts we should at some 
future time run into serious unemployment and 
business decline, public spending such as public 
works and the like would undoubtedly be among 
the measures resorted to, but a variety of other 
measures would be needed as well. 

But the vital thing to bear in mind now is that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
and that sound business policies combined with 
sound action by Government can get us through 
this transition period and keep us on the high- 
road of prosperity without our running off the 
road into a ditch and then having to dig our 
way out. 

Q Do you think tax reduction could be consid- 
ered as a potential factor? 

A .Very definitely. The President has stated in his 
Economic Report and elsewhere that the same 
principles which call for high taxes and a budget 
surplus in times of high-level prosperity would call 
for a reversal to the flexible application of tax reduc- 
tions if the business situation showed real signs of 
deterioration. Businessmen should draw legitimate 
confidence from the clear fact that the Government 
would act as promptly, and perhaps more promptly, 
to combat any real recession than it has acted to 
combat inflation. 

Q When you have a debt as large as we have, 
you've got to have a high-level economy. Is there 
any possibility that the Government might have to 
resort to a tinkering with the value of money? 

A The Government’s handling of the national 
debt, particularly its support of the bond market, 
gives full evidence of sound and conservative finan- 
cial policies. These policies should be maintained 
while national income remains so high. 

Q What if it dropped 20 or 25 per cent? 

A Well, we now have the kind of economy where 
it is vastly more important than ever before not to 
have it drop anything like that much. That’s true 
of business, too, because business is now operating 
at such a high break-even point and depends so 
much on a very large volume. 

Q How can you be sure that the business Jevel 
won't decline? 

A You can’t be positive that it won’t, but I don’t 
believe that it will if we follow wise policies, both 
private and governmental. 

Q Have you ever considered how low the national 


income could go and still afford a $250,000,000,000 
debt? 

A Obviously, a sharp drop in national income 
would be unfavorable by any and all tests. 

Q What would be considered a dangerous level 
of unemployment—5,000,000—6 ,000,000? 

A There is a great variety of opinion about that, 
because it depends partly on how much you look 
at it solely from the point of view of the economist 
and how much you look at it from the point of view 
of the people who are unemployed. 

Q When would the Government really get 
agitated? 

A That’s a matter of popular psychology, and 
anybody’s guess is as good as mine. I think that, 
under current conditions, if unemployment got up 
in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 there would be 
very strong sentiment for a vigorous counteroffen- 
sive. 

Q Does the Economic Council take into consid- 
eration policies that might have to be considered 
with varying degrees of inflation? 

A Oh, very definitely. We were set up primarily 
to deal with the problem of deflation. But we have 
been thrown into a period of inflation. Both are 
really two halves of the same problem, however, 
because the main evil of inflation is that it gen- 
erates the basis for serious deflation. Therefore, 
curing inflation would minimize the danger of de- 
flation. 


If Severe Adjustment Comes— 


Q What if there were a severe adjustment like 
1920 and 1921? 

A We have set up various models or patterns of 
possible deflations, recessions, etc., and what type 
of action would fit into those various situations. 

Q Spending and taxes would have to be the heart 
of any program? 

A I think that, if we should have another serious 
recession or depression, we would go into a great 
many more areas besides tax and spending policies. 
You will recall that, even in the last depression, a 
lot besides these were involved. There was NRA 
and AAA and various other things. I don’t mean 
that these would be revived; I mention them merely 
to indicate that any serious economic reverses 
would involve a wider range of action than merely 
reducing taxes or spending more money. 

One of the main reasons for taking steps promptly 
to stabilize the economy now, while we are still 
prosperous, is that high unemployment would 
produce of necessity more Government intervention 
than any of us would like to contemplate. So let’s 
all try to avoid slogans, name calling, and needless 
divisions, and all work together to make the private 
adjustments and the public decisions which offer 
to reasonable minds the best prospects for sustained 
high-level activity. That is what we all want and 
need, and, working together, we can have it. 
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The Eckelkamps have built 
a 4-part plan for tomorrow 


Why security and income are the goals 
of Louis B. Eckelkamp, Villa Ridge, Mo. 


To the Eckelkamps, as to millions of other families, 

it is only natural that their planning includes a sound 
% program of investment in the securities of industry. 
They know that some risk is present, of course...as 
it is in the ownership of any form of property. 

But they also know that investment has solid satis- 
factions: the satisfaction of owning income-producing 
securities, of adding extra dollars to income (their 
stocks returned 5.9% in 1948) and, as Mr. Eckelkamp 
said, “of sharing in the country’s industrial progress.” 
: It is for investors like the Eckelkamps that the New 
: York Stock Exchange maintains a free, open market 
& 

} 





place for securities. Here idle funds find productive 
use — productive alike of a gratifying return on good 
investment-judgment, and of goods and jobs for all. 

For these same investors, Member Firms of the 
i Stock Exchange maintain 1550 offices, conveniently 
located in every section of the country. 




















of the Exchange, Mr. Eckelkamp purchased securities, two 











A far-sighted investment plan rounds out their “Our dividend checks pay for many extra 
program. Through a St. Louis Member Firm things,’’ say the Eckelkamps, whose three 
common stocks and one 
stocks of three nationally-known listed com- high-grade preferred stock, returned 5.9% 
panies that have enviable dividend records. in 1948 on their combined purchase price. 





This is the Eckelkamp family—Louis and Martha, with their two small sons, 
Louis B. Jr., and William. Friendly, widely-acquainted, the Eckelkamps 
are active in their church and community. Mr. Eckelkamp owns and 
operates a restaurant and service station, ““The Diamonds,” at the junction 
of highways U. S. 66 and Missouri 100, negr Washington, Missouri. 
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Part One of the Eckelkamps’ program is home Next in their program is adequate life in- Part Three of the program is savings for emer- 
ownership, and their attractive home, surance, and they have policies with three gencies. Here Mr. Eckelkamp is making a 
R. F. D. #1, Villa Ridge, which they built companies. Over the years, they have put deposit in his savings account at the Bank 
themselves, is the result of years of planning. away a number of U.S. Savings Bonds, too! of Washington in nearby Washington, Mo. 
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OLD STUFF GET 


Industry 
Depends on 


Companies with 
Sound Engineering 
Background— 
Progressive 
Outlook! 


A JET ! 


Allis-Chalmers introduced the metal- 
clad Mercury Arc Rectifier into this 
country. This huge electronic device 
converts alternating to direct current 
—solved a serious aluminum produc- 
tion problem during the war. 


Other Metal Industries—iron, steel, 


copper, zinc—rely on A-C crushers, 
grinders, screens, pumps, motors and 
drives to speed production. A-C is one 
of the leading builders of ore process- 
ing machinery in the world. 


A-C Maintains pilot plant facilities 
for solvent extraction development 





and test work on oil and non-oil-bear 
ing materials . .. cottonseed, soybeans, 
coffee, fish meal—builds complete oil 


extraction plants of any size. 


Wherever You See the trademark A- 
on turbine, generator, blower or any 
other machine, expect dependability 
and long-life service. 


A 
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It’s quite true that man took his first flying lessons 
from birds... 

But look at him now! 

He flies faster than the speed of sound... 

soars miles high... 

defies metal-crushing forces... 

ranges thousands of miles without refueling! 
But the really amazing story lies behind these 
spectacular feats—the teamwork of Science and 
Industry developing new metals, new engines, new 
instruments, new fuels—which make possible a 
new era in air travel! 
It’s hard to find a company more wrapped up in 
this whole picture of Science and Industry than 
Allis-Chalmers. In fact, there’s hardly a manu- 
factured thing you use, want or enjoy that isn’t 
sped on its way at some point by this company! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


je 


ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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HE MORTGAGE On the United States is at a record high at 

this time, and is tending to rise. 

Debt, public and private, is $485,000,000,000. This debt 
is against an appraised value of U. S. resources amounting 
to $620,000,000,000. That appraisal of national wealth, 
covering private and public property, was made in 1946 
by Fred M. Vinson, then Secretary of the Treasury. 

In 1930, before the federal debt rise of New Deal and 
war years, total debt in this country amounted to $215,- 
000,000,000. That was against an estimated property value 
of $428,000,000,000. 

On the basis of these figures, the U.S. pledge against 
national wealth has jumped from 50 per cent to 78 per cent 
since 1930. 

No official appraisal of national wealth has been made 
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since 1946. Many think Mr. Vinson’s estimate was too low. 





Since then, there has been vast new production. Also, price pl 
rises have affected the current market value of U. S. prop- : 
erty. Even so, the 1946 figure helps to show, in a general pa 
way, how the country stands on its mortgage. litt 
Public debt, as the accompanying Pictogram shows, has ha 
accounted for the major part of the rise in debt since 1930. to’ 
The Federal Government alone owes $253,000,000,000, 00 

or nearly $15 for every $1 it owed 18 years ago. Federal 
debt amounts to 52 per cent of total debt. In 1930, it was pa 
only 8 per cent. Reduction in federal debt since the war th 
has been more than offset by rises in other debt. Now, for § Wi 
want of extra cash, the Government is having to halt its re 

debt-retirement program. This part of the mortgage may 
increase in years immediately ahead. D 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT M 
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State and local governments owe $18,000,000,000, and 
plan to borrow more. 

Private debt, which normally makes up the principal 
part of the national mortgage, now accounts for only a 
little more than 44 per cent. Businesses and individuals 
have been borrowing at a fast clip since the war ended, yet 
total private debt, at $214,000,000,000, is just $35,000,000,- 
000 more than in 1930. 

This puts a new light on the U. S. mortgage. The major 


part of. the debt represented by that mortgage is owed by . 


the Federal Government. That kind of debt does not adjust 
with the times. It cannot be called, cannot be foreclosed or 
reduced through ordinary bankruptcy proceedings. 

The creditor, actually, is at the mercy of the debtor. 
Debt is owed in dollars, and the debtor keeps important 
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powers over how much the dollar is worth. If the dollar 
loses value, in terms of what it will buy, the mortgage also 
loses value. What the debt load means to the economy, 
thus, is tied to what the Government does with its money 
powers. 

Government is prepared to use these powers as neces- 
sary to keep money plentiful and incomes high. Debt is 
serviced out of current income. So far, the rise in national 
income—from $75,000,000,000 to $224,000,000,000 a year 
since 1930—has been greater, on a percentage basis, than 
the rise in total debt. Incomes now are beginning to decline 
moderately. Official plans are aimed at keeping that de- 
cline from getting out of hand. If these plans were to fail, 
a mortgage of $485,000,000,000 on the wealth of this coun- 
try might be hard to handle. 
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New RCA 16-inch direct-view television 
tube fills gap between popular 10-inch 
tubes and the projection-type receivers. 


Wnside story”of a LIZGEL, brighter 


The screen on which you are ac- 
customed to seeing television is 
the face of an electron tube—on 
which electrons “paint” pictures 
in motion. 

And the size of the picture, unless 
projected, is determined by the size 
of the tube. 

Working to give you bigger, 
brighter pictures, RCA engineers 
and scientists developed a new 
way to make large, direct-view 
television tubes. They found a 





plecture on your Aelevision screen 


method of “welding” large areas 
of glass and metal... while keep- 
ing a vacuum-tight seal! 

Using this development — ideally 
suited to mass production — RCA 
can now build television tubes of 
light, tough metal... using polished 


glass for the face, or “screen.” 


An achievement of research 


Development of this new tele- 
vision tube is a continuation of 
basic television research which 


began at RCA Laboratories. Such 
leadership in science and engi- 
neering adds value beyond price 
to any product or service of RCA 
and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest advances 
in radio, television, and electronics — 
in action—may be seen at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, 
New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, 
New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader tn Radio — First in Télevision 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-OSLO....LONDON....RHODES.... 








>> Temperature of the "cold war" is rising again in Europe. If he can, Pre- 
mier Joseph Stalin is out to break up the Atlantic pact before it hardens. 

Mr. Stalin's hand is showing, just a little, in some sensitive areas. 

In Paris, a Communist spokesman is putting the French Government on notice 
that, in case of war with Russia, French Communists will side with Russia. 

In Rome, Italy's top Communist is, in effect, abandoning all hope of a 
working armistice with the Vatican. From now on, the party line, as set by hin, 
is to fight "the holy alliance of God, the Atlantic pact, and American capitalism." 

In Helsinki, where Communists came within two votes of maneuvering Finland's 
Cabinet out of office, Finns are bracing themselves for more Soviet pressure. 

In Oslo, where Norway's Government is saying yes to U.S. on Atlantic pact, 
no to Russia on alliance with Moscow, people wonder what Russia will do next. 

In Moscow itself, the official voice is not soothing. It's calculated to 
scare timid ones away from any alliance with U.S. For the Soviet Army, says 
Moscow, is getting new weapons that are better than any the West has, learning 
the "Stalin military science" which makes the atomic bomb outdated, futile. 











>> Outside the Kremlin in Moscow, nobody knows for sure how much of all this 
is a war of nerves, how far. Mr. Stalin will really go to upset Atlantic pact. 

West's guess, as one senses it in places like Oslo, Paris, London, is that 
in all probability Mr. Stalin won't go much further than he already has. 

That is the official guess. But there are these possibilities: 

Pressure on France, England may take the form of official denunciation, by 








Moscow, of Soviet nonaggression pacts with these two governments. 
Pressure on Norway may get very uncomfortable, in view of her common border 
with Russia up north. Soviet interest in Spitsbergen is likely to revive. 
Pressure on Denmark is to be ‘expected while: the Danes debate whether to join 
Norwegians in the Atlantic alliance, or to string along with the Swedes. Moscow 
pressure can make it difficult for Denmark to have U.S. air bases on Greenland. 
Pressure on Finland, if it goes very far, will be the clincher. Thing to 
watch there is whether Russia pushes Finns to carry out treaty obligations, build 
railroads, highways, bridges up to Finnish-Swedish border. Without these facil- 
ities, Russia's Army can't move fast against Scandinavia. With them, with Sovi- 
et troops moved up to Sweden's border, the cold war will seem very hot indéed. 
As things stand, effect of Soviet pressure is to speed up Atlantic pact. 











>> Money cost of this pact to the West is just beginning to be figured. 
Biggest share, of course, is expected to come from the U.S. 
Share of others is somewhat harder to discover, to nail down. 
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WORLDGRAM--~ (Continued) 


U.S. is down for something like $1,000,000,000 the first year, as much or 
maybe more in succeeding years. This is on top of the $15,000,000,000 defense 
budget for fiscal 1950. U.S. defense total, thus, may exceed $16,000,000,000. 

Britain, asking Parliament to approve an increase of $400,000,000 in arms 
spending, is thereby raising her total to $3,000,000,000. Share of total going 
to Atlantic pact allies, mainly as radar and jet planes, may reach $200,000,000. 

Other allies apparently are to be relied on for man power, bases, not money. 

Arms costs, if U.S. and British budgets go through on this scale, thus will 
absorb about 10 per cent of Britain's national income, around 7 per cent of U.S. 
income, and cost, on per capita basis, $60 per Briton, $112 per American. 








>> Thing that puzzles London is that, as arms spending goes up, man power going 
into armed forces seems to drop. It's hard to reconcile with the Atlantic pact. 

Britain's armed forces now total around:-800,000 regulars, in all branches. 

But _a year from now the total is to be 750,000 for regular Army, Navy and 
Air Force. That allows only 79,000 troops for Asia, Africa, Middle East, maybe 
200,000 or so on continent of Europe. It's spreading troops pretty thin. 

British Navy, by this plan, is unchanged, manned by 146,000 regulars. 

British Army drops from a current 416,000 regulars to 391,000 next year. 

British Air Force, now staffed by 252,000 regulars, is to drop to 213,000. 
Reduced force, though, is to have more planes, help train allies in Europe. 

Enlistment trend, at the same time, is down. Volunteers totaled 67,000 last 
year, against 95,000 the year before. Trend is down in territorials, too. 

So the indications are that British and U.S. defense planners aim to pro- 
vide the planes, tanks, guns for Atlantic pact, but French man power--more than 
that of any other nation in the West--is to use them. Which makes Communist ma- 
neuvers in France, open threats to side with Russia, more than ordinarily important. 




















>> At that, it's to take Western Europe time to overtake Russia in the air. 
Soviet air strength is now estimated at a minimum of 15,000, up to 20,000, 
first-line planes. Some 3,000 of these are thought to be jet-propelled fighters. 
British count about 6,000 first-line planes, about 500 of them jets. 
Swedes rank third with 1,500, including 225 jets, said-to be very fast. 
All _ told, Western Europe can put around 9,500 planes into combat, or about 
half as many as Russia can count on. It's one of the gaps U.S. is to help fill. 





>> Trend away from war, a turn towards peace, for a change, is showing up in 
one part of the globe where the fighting has been hottest, in Palestine. 

Outlook for real peace in that area is brightest it has been since the war 
started nearly two years ago. Final peace treaty, of course, has yet to be worked 
out. Deal now is an armistice, a promise to settle issues by talk, not by war. 

Winner, as things stand, is the new state of Israel. Armistice leaves it most 
of territory it fought for, much more than it began with two years ago. 

Another winner is the United Nations, and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, the American 
who represented the U.N. as chief mediator after the death of Count Bernadotte. 

Now the problem is to settle the issues that the fighting didn't. 

Arab refugees, more than 600,000 of them, remain to be taken care of. 

Control of Jerusalem, claimed by both sides, has to be threshed out. 

Size of Israel, exact boundaries have yet to be argued, negotiated. 

Negotiations like these aren't easy, but they're easier than war. 
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Have you ever stopped: to think just how 
important the profits of a business really 
are ... not only to the owners of that busi- 
ness, but to everybody who works there? 


Profits mean job security. To the 70,000 
men and women who work at Republic, 
profits mean that there will continue to 
be good jobs at Republic. Profits, to them, 
mean more jobs and better jobs all the time 

. a better chance to build a secure future 
for themselves and their families. 


Profits mean better plants and equipment. 
Republic profits have a big load to pull 

. better equipment, better working 
conditions, a better future for the folks 
who work at Republic. 


Profits mean a fair return to owners. The 
60,000 stockholders who own Republic 
want to see their company make a profit, 
because they have put up the money that 


ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 


This advertisement is one of a series appear- 
Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 
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Profits pull a big load 


made Republic Steel possible. They want 
to be sure that their savings are well 
invested—that they receive a fair return. 


In 1948 Republic’s profits amounted to 6¢ 
per dollar of sales. Although slightly higher 
than for 1947, last year’s profits were nearly 
1¢ per dollar of sales below 1940 profits. 
Since the war’s end Republic has spent 
each year a larger share of its profits for 
new construction and equipment than it 
has paid to its stockholders. 


The depreciation which the government 
permits industry to take on present plants 
and equipment is far less than that actually 
required to cover the current high replace- 
ment costs. Therefore, profits must also 
be used to replace worn-out equipment. 


Only when profits are large enough to pull 
this heavy load can Republic employes feel 
assured that Republic will continue to be 
a good place to work, a good place to stay. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
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Secretary Brannan’‘s Dilemma, With Farmers to Right of Him, 
Taxpayers to Left and Expensive Surpluses Thundering Ahead 


> Charles F. Brannan, the cautious Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, is trying to please a 
great many people. Congress, with con- 
flicting ideas of its own, has been wait- 
ing impatiently while Mr. Brannan works 
out a long-range farm program. The 
farmers and their organizations, also split 
on several issues, have been waiting, too, 
and ruefully watching prices drop. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary has been 
postponing decisions, putting Congress 
off. He is trying, close observers say, to 
find a formula that will offend the small- 
est number of people, one that will pro- 
tect President Truman’s popularity among 
farm people, as demonstrated in last No- 
vember’s election, 

The delay comes at a time of abundant 
food, but a specter is arising out of the 
past to haunt the Secretary, This ghost 
at the feast is the imminent return of big 
surpluses in basic crops, particularly cot- 
ton and wheat. Such surpluses usually 
mean skidding farm prices, a disruption 
of the economy. As things stand, they 
surely mean vast governmental price-sup- 
port payments, financed by the taxpayers. 

Farm economists say someone must 
decide what is to be done about the 
threatened surpluses, must say whether 
planting limitations, marketing quotas, 
food-stamp plans or other plans are to be 
tried. They look first of all to Mr. Bran- 
nan for a decision, But. it already is too 
late to do much about big crops this year. 

The whole situation with its threat to 
a stable economy and to Democratic elec- 
tion prospects directs attention to: Mr. 
Brannan, 45, a man of demonstrated po- 
litical talents, who was virtually un- 
known outside the Department less than 
a year ago when President Truman 
named him Secretary. To look at Mr. 
Brannan’s career and his problems: 

Career man. Mr. Brannan, tall, blond 
and even-tempered, is a career man in 
the Agriculture Department who has 
emerged as a national political figure. He 
also is a New Dealer who has retained 
many of his New Deal ideas, one of the 
few who remain in the Department. 

He is a city man from the West, born, 
and reared in Denver. After a law degree, 
he settled down to practice there special- 
izing in irrigation and mining-land cases. 
For several years, he was a partner in a. 
cattle and grain ranch that finished steers 
for the market by corn feeding. 

He was a young liberal, and the New 
Deal caught his imagination, In 1933, he 
became assistant regional attorney for 
the Resettlhement Administration, From 
that point he rose to the posts of regional 
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director of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, assistant administrator of that 
agency and Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, From the last job he took the big 
jump into the Cabinet. 

His work throughout this period dealt 
almost entirely with the problems of 
farmers in the arid. or semiarid Rocky 
Mountain area. He arranged for the pur- 
chase of drought-stricken land, helped 
farmers form: irrigation districts, super- 
vised loans for water facilities and to in- 
dividual farmers. As Assistant Secretary 
he was made responsible for the develop- 
ment of water facilities and the manage- 
ment of federally owned grazing and 
timber lands. 

But he also got a broader look at farm- 
ing difficulties as Assistant Secretary. He 
served as vice chairman of a committee 
on long-range policy. This group backed 
such enterprises, as soil conservation, 
farm co-operatives, rural electrification 
and measures to raise the rural standard 
of living. It also suggested modernization 
of the parity formula and a permanent 
system of flexible price supports. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Brannan became 
known as a man diligent about details 
and a capable administrator. The farmers 
he dealt with liked his modesty and sim- 
plicity. In the Department he attracted 
attention by his hard work, his considera- 
tion for others and his unruffled good 
nature. His big chance came when his 
superior, Secretary Clinton P. Anderson, 
resigned to run for the Senate. 





During a month of presidential inde- 
cision, there was a _ bitter undercover 
battle over who should get the job. Mr, 
Truman finally settled on Mr. Brannan, 
who had the backing of both the con- 
servative Mr. Anderson and the very 
liberal Farmers Union. The choice was 
well received in the Department, and, at 
the Capitol, both the Republican and 
Democratic Senators from Colorado, 
Eugene D. Millikin and Edwin C. John- 
son, applauded. 

Politician. Mr. Brannan had hardly 
hung up his hat in the big, shiny office 
of the Secretary when there were politi- 
cal chores to be done. He was one of a 
secret committee of five named by Mr. 
Truman to look over the field of vice- 
presidential possibilities and make recom- 
mendations. Then came the campaign 

The Secretary, who previously had 
been self-effacing, jumped into the politi- 
cal fray, one of the few Cabinet members 
who got out and really worked for Mr. 
Truman’s election. In all, he made more 
than 80 speeches, principally, of course, 
to farm-belt audiences. He showed he 
could speak the political language, made 
the 80th Congress a special target, and 
dubbed it the “soak the poor” Congress. 

But, his principal contribution lay in 
convincing many farmers that the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress had cost them money. 
It: was he who argued that Republican 
votes were responsible for a lack of stor- 
age space that was forcing many farmers 
to sell their grains on a declining market, 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR THOMAS & SECRETARY BRANNAN 
.- . Out of the past—a specter to haunt a Secretary — 
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—Kuekes in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


‘SOUR NOTE FROM THE HORN‘ 


instead of receiving much more lucrative 
Government loans or support prices. 

Many political observers count this 
situation a major factor in Mr. Truman’s 
unexpected election. The President, him- 
self, was impressed and grateful. 

Farm administrator. Back from the 
political wars, Mr. Brannan quickly found 
himself in a tough spot. The prospect of 
surpluses already was taking shape. The 
new Democratic Congress had _ been 
elected to attend to the farmers’ prob- 
lems, among many others. Congress 
looked to the Administration for its cue; 
Mr. Truman, feeling that Mr. Brannan 
knew what the farmers wanted, left the 
answers to his Secretary of Agriculture. 

But the answers involved disputed 
issues. For instance: 

The Republicans, Mr. Brannan largely 
concurring, had passed a bill continuing 
farm price supports at 90 per cent of 


parity through 1949. In 1950, a sliding 
scale, ranging from 60 to 90 per cent and 
adjusted to the supply situation, is sched- 
uled to become effective. Some farmers 
like the flexible idea, others want the 90 
per cent loan continued. Congress is 
divided on that point, too. 

But, behind this, the surplus threat has 
taken shape rapidly, from the time of last 
year’s record corn crop. Farmers, with 
the idea that 1949 might prove the last 
big bonanza year of the war and post- 
war period, are making plans to produce 
as much as they can and take advantage 
of the 90 per cent support while it lasts. 

Winter-wheat seedings set a record, 
and winter wheat is most of the crop. 
Cotton and corn growers are making 
similar plans. With good weather such a 
supply of wheat and cotton could be 
built up as to leave a carry-over, at the 
end of the next crop year, exceeding the 
amount of wheat and cotton that the 
country uses annually. The supplies, 
whether in Government hands or not, 
would depress prices. And meanwhile 
hundreds of millions or even billions 
would be spent in supporting prices. 

Farm observers say that, if the growers 
are to have a price guaranteed by the 
Government, output must be limited. But 
Mr. Brannan may be reluctant to go 
along. From the little he has said, he ob- 
viously would rather take a chance on 
surpluses than on any possible scarcity. 
He would prefer abundance, with an at- 
tack on the surpluses through plans for 
subsidizing increased consumption of farm 
products by lower-income families. And 
farmers, generally, dislike crop controls. 

He has, however, foreseen an acute 
situation developing in cotton. With 
Chairman Elmer Thomas of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Mr. Brannan has 
worked out a plan whereby big cotton 
plantings this year will not be considered 
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TRADERS ON A COMMODITY-EXCHANGE FLOOR 


















—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


‘STILL AT THE END OF THE HORN’ 


as a basis for acreage limitations, if they 
become necessary in 1950. As for recent 
price declines, he has taken the familiar 
course of blaming speculation and order- 
ing an investigation of trading. 

But what changes in the Farm Act he 
may want are a secret even to those close 
to him in the Department. Meanwhile, 
perhaps, he is hoping that farm groups 
may come to some common conclusions 
that will make it unnecessary to advocate 
unpopular courses of action. At the same 
time, the surpluses are developing. 

Bad weather, here or in Europe, or 
renewed foreign demand could help the 
situation, But many observers are won- 
dering whether in the end his effort to 
please many people may result in pleas- 
ing too few, with much criticism of the 
Agriculture Department, and in farm- 
bloc Congressmen’s imposing their own 
ideas of what should be done. 








..- from the Capital a familiar course—blame and investigation 
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@ This letter, mailed to every U.S. Senator and Representative, is completely and heartily 
endorsed by Mr. Joseph A. Fisher, International President of the Utility Workers’ Union of 
America of the CIO. 

Management of the nation’s electric companies welcomes labor's strong support in the fight 
against using federal taxpayers’ money to build steam generating plants. In the TVA area, all 
electricity needed can be supplied without federal appropriation for the proposed New John- 
sonville Steam Plant—thus avoiding a far-reaching precedent for creeping Socialism under 
which labor as well as management and the public stand to lose their freedoms. 
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FEWER BIG STRIKES AHEAD 


Price Drop, Layoffs Discourage a 4th Raise 


Big wage strikes in Round Four 
are a fading prospect. Union 
leaders with new demands are 
finding the times against them. 

Drop in living costs, rise in un- 
employment, other factors enter 
in. Calling workers off the job 
now may worry employes more 
than it does employers. As things 
stand, wage talks this summer 
will not end in big, industry-wide 
walkouts. 

Strikes are expected in 1949 to be 
used with moderation by labor leaders 
to back up demands for fourth-round 
wage increases. In a period of rising 
unemployment and of declines in the 
cost of living, labor leaders find that 
they are in a less favorable situation to 
drive for concessions from employers, 
strike or no strike. 

The economic facts working against 
labor leaders are found by them to in- 
clude the following: 

The cost of living continues to de- 
cline. The official consumers’ price index 
for January dropped to a fraction of a 
percentage point above the level for 
May, 1948, when third-round pay _ in- 
creases started. Unions cannot argue that 
they need wage increases to match price 
rises since the last adjustment. This was 
the basis on which most earlier increases 
were granted. 

Pay cuts are resulting for about 341,- 
000 employes of General Motors Corp. 
because of the cost-of-living decline, A 
cut of 2 cents an hour goes to hourly-rate 
workers, and a quarterly bonus for sal- 
aried workers is reduced by $10, The 
company’s contracts with the CIO Auto 
Workers and Electrical Workers provide 
for the adjustment of factory wages every 
three months according to the rise or fall 
of the index. These cuts will make it 
harder for labor to win raises elsewhere. 
General Motors immediately announced 
price cuts of $10 to $40 on its cars and 
trucks to pass along to consumers the sav- 
ings in labor costs and recent reductions 
in some material prices. 

A surplus of labor is developing in 
many industries for the first time in years. 
Employers no longer need to increase 
wages in order to bid for workers. 
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Inventories of goods are piling up, so 
that some employers might not object to 
strike shutdowns that would allow sales 
to catch up with output. 

Shorter work-weeks, due to curtailed 
production schedules, have cut down the 
take-home pay of many workers. They 
have no reserve to finance a long strike. 
Most unions do not provide strike bene- 
fits during walkouts. War savings that 
helped in 1946 now are gone. 

Layoffs are growing in many indus- 
tries. Workers usually are less inclined to 
strike when they see job seekers waiting 
at the gates to take their places. 

These trends may grow worse, from 
the union standpoint, before wage talks 
in big industries reach a climax in June 
and July. All of this probably will tend to 
discourage strikes in 1949. 

The strike trend has been generally 
downward since the big reconversion 
strikes in 1945 and early 1946. The chart 
on this page shows the decline in amount 


of work time lost due to strikes, on a 
month-to-month basis, in rounded  fig- 
ures. The time loss has dropped from 
22,900,000 man-days in February, 1946, 
to 600,000 man-days in December, 1948, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Last December was the low 
point since the war, except for the pre- 
vious December, when loss dropped 
slightly under that mark, at 590,000 
man-days. 

The number of strikes also declined, 
from a postwar peak of 573 in Septem- 
ber, 1945, to 125 in December, 1948. 
The number of workers involved in walk- 
outs dropped from a peak of 1,370,000 
in January, 1946, to 40,000 in December 
of last year. 

Little if any increase in strikes during 
the period since December is indicated 
by the case load of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. A seasonal 
increase in strikes is due in months just 
ahead, but most industries apparently are 
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“ — BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 
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@ One hundred years ago, a little group of foresighted men obtained a charter 
S$ 3 for the twelve-mile Aurora Branch Railroad. From that humble beginning (on February 
al a 12, 1849) has grown the present Burlington system—11,000 miles of railroad, serving fourteen 
— FF great states. Rich in the pioneering tradition, the Burlington has contributed many 


important innovations in railroading . . . from the first railway post office (1862) to 
America’s first diesel-powered, streamlined train (1934) and the first Vista-Dome car (1945). 
The 35,000 men and women of the Burlington Lines are proud of its past progress 

2 and its present achievements. But they are more interested in the future. 
a 4 The Burlington’s first century, eventful and productive, lies behind us. 
< Ahead is a new horizon . . . a new challenge . . . a new opportunity 
—to serve more people better through the years to come. 


BURLINGTON LINES 










Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 





Colorado and Southern Railway 

_ Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


Euerguhere West 











Through its 22 principal gateways and — 
more than 200 interchange points, the BURLINGTON © 
serves as an essential link between railroads from — 
the East, West, North, and South. 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANS~™ “2 7TION 
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to be spared from big shutdowns’'such as 
occurred in 1946 and 1947. 

Industry by industry, this is the 
strike picture for 1949 as it now appears: 

Steel probably can avoid a big strike 
this year, although the CIO Steelworkers’ 
contract allows a walkout if a settlement 
is not reached by July 16. The union is 
expected to stress demands for pensions 
and other welfare issues, rather than pay 
raises. Steel firms may grant some wel- 
fare benefits, cost of which can be de- 
ducted for tax purposes. 

Autos also may not have a widespread 
strike wave in Round Four. Union de- 
mands for pensions of $100 monthly and 
other welfare ‘benefits are to be tested 
first with the Ford Motor Co., whose 
contract expires July 15. Some conces- 
sions may be made along these lines. 
Sizable wage increases seem to be out 
of the picture because of the pay cuts 
coming in General Motors. The CIO 
United Auto Workers’ contract with 
General Motors prohibits a strike on any 
question until after May 29, 1950. 
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A DECLINE IN COST OF LIVING NOTED BY GOVERNMENT STATISTICIANS . . . 


. . . RESULTS IN PAY CUTS OF 2 CENTS AN HOUR FOR 250,000 AUTO WORKERS 
. in the fourth round new economic factors will be hard to ignore 


UAW’s Chrysler Corp. contract permits 
a strike over wages any time after June 
15, but the union is not likely to strike 
here so soon after last year’s walkout. 
Coal could have a strike this year. 
John L. Lewis will want a work week of 
30 or 35 hours at the same pay now 
granted for 40 hours. Coal operators, 
faced with extra-large stocks of coal 
above ground, may hold out against pay 
increases. Some of them want to elimi- 
nate the 20-cents-a-ton royalty now paid 
into the United Mine Workers welfare 
fund for pensions and other benefits. 
Coal stockpiles would lessen the effect 
of a strike in this industry. 
-Electrical-equipment industry is 
heading into a deadlock on wages and 
other issues, but prolonged walkouts may 
be avoided. CIO Electrical Workers’ 
demands for a raise, improved welfare 
benefits and shorter work week are meet- 
ing opposition from employers. Pay cuts 
in General Motors also apply to the firm’s 
electrical plants under contract to this 
union, thus handicapping wage demands. 
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Rubber apparently is going to hay 
more of a dispute over wage issues thay 
will occur in some other industries. CIQ 
Rubber Workers Union is one of the fey 
organizations to put wages at the top of 
its demand list this time. It is asking fo 
a 25-cents-an-hour raise, plus company. 
financed pensions of $100 a month and 
extension of the six-hour day to plants 
still on eight hours. A factional fight jp. 
side the union has led to difference 
among top leaders over strategy, an¢ 
strikes may be called in a few cases. 


That is the present outlook for the big. 2 


ger industries. Changes in business con 
ditions could revise the picture, but cur 
rent developments make it difficult fo; 
unions to talk about wage increases. 


Wage arguments based on living 


costs will not pay off in sizable raises this 
year if present trends continue. The cost 
of-living index already is back to 170.9 
per cent of the 1935-39 averages, It had 
risen to 174.5 in August and September 
1948, but has been declining since then 

“It stood at 170.5 last May, when the 
third-round pattern on wages started to 
emerge. 

Employers in. many cases in recent 
years granted raises to match the increase 
in living costs since the last contract. The 
price index now is an employer’s argu- 
ment against raises on this basis. 


’ 
Another union argument has been that 


purchasing power of the workers should 
be restored to the same level as in June, 
1946. when price controls were relaxed. 
This argument has usually been rejected 
by employers. But even this type of com- 
parison holds little if any basis for a 
raise at present. 

Purchasing power of the average fac- 


tory worker in January, 1949, was less § 


than one cent an hour below the June. 
1946, level. This applies either to average 
hourly earnings or to average weekly 
earnings as reported by the BLS, adjusted 
for the rise in the price index during the 
period. 

The CIO Auto Workers, one of the 
unions now asking a return to the June. 
1946, level, also apparently would have 
about one cent an hour coming if the 
comparison is made on_ industry-wide 
hourly earnings. Weekly average earn- 
ings of Auto Workers, adjusted for price 
changes, already are above June, 1946. 

Many other unions probably will run 
into similar difficulties trying to get a 
wage increase this year. 


HOW GM FORMULA 
IS WORKING OUT 


The controversial experiment of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in tying wages to liv- 
ing costs now has come to a major turn- 
ing point, with pay cuts replacing the 
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jong upward trend of wages, What the 

plan means in practical terms: 

The company offer that started it 
all came in May, 1948, during negotia- 
tions with the CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers and United Electrical Workers. After 
some hesitation, the unions accepted the 
plan and it was written into two-year con- 
tracts that prohibit strikes or wage de- 
mands until May 29, 1950, Other unions 
and employers declined to go along on 
similar plans. 

An immediate raise was given to 
General Motors factory workers in May, 
1948. This increase totaled 11 cents an 
hour, but 3 cents of it was credited to 
increasing the “standard of living” of the 
workers while 8 cents was for a cost-of- 
living adjustment to make up for earlier 
price rises. 

Quarterly adjustments in pay then 
followed, as the Government’s consumer- 
price index rose or fell. The adjustments 
to be made, contained in a schedule in 
the contracts, roughly amount to a 1-cent- 
an-hour change for each percentage point 
rise or fall in the index. 

The first quarter, ending September 
1, brought a wage increase of 3 cents an 
hour, This was based on the price index 
as of July 15. 

The second quarter, it was found on 
December 1, did not bring a price-level 
increase by October 15 that was big 
enough to warrant.another pay increase 
under the formula. Wages remained at 
the same level. 

The third quarter has just been com- 
pleted, bringing the 2-cent pay cut. This 
is due to decline in cost-of-living index 
in the three months ended January 15. 

Next review of the price index is 
scheduled for late in May, based on the 
level of prices as of April 15. If the cost 
of living continues to decline, further pay 
cuts will be ordered then. These quarter- 
ly adjustments are to continue until May, 
1950. At that time, the union and com- 
pany will decide whether to continue this 
type of wage adjustment in future years. 

A floor under cuts is provided, how- 
ever. The agreements state that only 5 
cents of the original increase of 11 cents, 
last May, can be taken away in pay cuts 
as prices decline. If prices drop further 
than that point, there will be no changes 
in the wage rates. This would leave the 
workers with 6 cents of their 1945 raise, 
but minus the 3 cents received last Sep- 
tember and 5 cents of the first raise. 

An automatic raise also is guaran- 
teed by the contracts, as of May 29; 
1949. This is to amount to 3 cents an 
hour to improve the workers’ standard of 
living, regardless of what happens to the 

price index. 

The net result of the first year of the 
General Motors plan could be a major 
blow to union hopes for a fourth-round 
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pay increase in other auto firms and other 
industries. Pay cuts, now going into ef- 
fect for 273,000 factory workers in the 
company’s auto and electrical-equipment 
plants, are bound to be cited by other 
employers in bargaining conferences. 

Price cuts put into effect simultane- 
ously by General Motors also will tend 
to be a setback for union plans. The cuts 
range from $10 to $40 on cars and trucks. 
With General Motors reducing its prices, 
other-auto firms probably will hesitate to 
grant new pay raises that would force 
their prices higher and make competition 
tougher. This is expected to stiffen the 
opposition to further wage increases in 
other industries, also. 

Other auto workers, under other 
UAW contracts, received a flat 13-cent 
raise last spring, in most instances. This 
was 2 cents higher than the original in- 
crease in General Motors, but there was 
no promise of cost-of-living adjustments 
later. These contracts outside of General 
Motors either expire this summer or can 
be reopened for wage talks. 

These other firms, then, have paid 13 
cents in raises against the net increase of 
12 cents provided by the General Motors 
agreement during the year. To this on 
May 29, General Motors must add 3 
more cents an hour in the automatic 
raise, but this may be offset or eliminated 
by the June 1 cost-of-living adjustment 
if prices continue downward. 

Electrical-equipment firms and their 
employes also are likely to be affected by 
the reductions in General Motors, since 


.pay cuts apply to the company’s electri- 


cal-appliance plants. This will make wage 
increases harder to get for CIO’s Electri- 
cal Workers. 

Salaried workers in General Motors 
are receiving adjustments under a some- 
what similar plan. About 68,000 salaried 
workers have been getting cost-of-living 
allowances at the end of each three 
months. The allowance for December, 
January and February, being paid this 
month, is $40 for the entire period. This 
will be reduced to $30 when the next 
quarterly payment comes due in May. 


NEW RESTRICTIONS 
PUT ON UNIONS 


New restrictions on unions are being 
spelled out by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, The decisions are causing 
labor leaders to increase their efforts to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, on which 
the rulings are based. But, until Con- 
gress changes the law, the decisions will 
provide guides for employers and unions, 

The rulings impose the following 
limitations on unions: 

Peaceful picketing is held to be il- 
legal when it is designed to support a 


secondary boycott, which is outlawed by 
the Act. In the test case, NLRB finds that 
th basic dispute involved the AFL Car- 
penters Union and a manufacturer of pre- 
fabricated houses in Kansas, Complain- 
ant was a contracting firm. Pickets had 
been assigned to parade up and down in 
front of a location where this firm was 
erecting some of the houses. 

Because of the picket line, AFL truck 
drivers refused to deliver materials to 
the job. NLRB rules that the pickets were 
part of a secondary boycott aimed at the 
manufacturers of the ready-built houses, 
on the theory that the pickets were try- 
ing to force the contractor to stop 
doing business with the manufacturer. 
The union is ordered to stop the 
picketing. 

An “unfair list’ cannot be used by a 
union in connection with a secondary 
boycott, NLRB also rules in the same 
case. The Carpenters Union had listed 
the contracting firm as an “unfair” em- 
ployer. The Board finds that this was a 
“direction or an appeal to union men not 
to handle any goods or perform any 
services” for the firm, and thus consti- 
tuted a boycott. 

Strike violence that is directed or in- 
cited by union officials is held to be a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act in an- 
other decision just issued by NLRB. The 
union is found to be responsible for the 
violation, and individual officers are 
charged with blame, also. 

The CIO Furniture Workers, ‘its local 
union in Salem, Ind., and 10 officials of 
the unions are ordered to cease coercion 
of employes, of a cabinet-manufacturing 
plant through picket-line activities. 

Violations listed by this decision in- 
cluded the appearance of pickets carry- 
ing sticks, piling up of bricks for use by 
pickets, and blocking of plant gates with 
railroad ties, automobiles and tacks. The 
union also was charged with assaults on 
nonstrikers and threats of violence broad- 
cast over amplifiers. 

Intimidation of nonstrikers through 
comments of strikers also is held to be a 
violation of the law. In one instance, a 
local-union official is found to have made 
a coercive statement to a 63-year-old 
employe who had been going through 
the picket line. His comment reportedly 
was that “when we get in with the union 
you old fellows won't have a job.” NLRB 
finds that this comment, made at the 
worker’s home, violated the law because 
it was a threat of loss of employment. 

Barring a gate to keep a plant super- 
intendent and foreman from the factory 
also is found by NLRB to be a violation 
of the law, as were attempts to upset the 
foreman’s automobile. The union also is 
found to have violated the law by put- 
ting pickets where they blocked the un- 
loading of a boxcar. 
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The distribution of goods through 
stores and over the railroads has de- 
clined further, but production is 
still near its postwar high. 

Department-store sales dropped to 
271 on the indicator below in the 
week ended February 19 as dollar 
sales dipped 8 per cent below last 
year. February sales on the Federal 
Reserve index, based upon the indi- 
cator to February 19, may slump to 
the lowest since October, 1947, 
and possibly the lowest since early 
1947. 

Retail-store sales sank in January to 
a rate of $127,200,000,000 per year, 
4 per cent below December and the 
lowest since May, 1948. Promotion 
efforts boosted apparel sales above 
December, but sales fell off in home 
furnishings, building materials and 
general merchandise. 

The cost-of-living index, a measure 
of retail prices, dropped to 170.9 
per cent of 1935-39 in January, 2 
per cent below September. Apparel 
prices declined 2 per cent from De- 
cember, housefurnishings declined 
1 per cent. The index does not 
reflect all price reductions at spe- 

cial sales. 

Price cuts, while stimulating sale of 
some goods, have led consumers to 
put off buying others. Bargain hunt- 
ing is general. 

Appliance sales are hard hit. Factory- 
unit sales of vacuum cleaners ran 
25 per cent below a year ago in 
January. Washing machines in De- 
cember were 48 per cent below a 
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Plus and Minus 
INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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year earlier, ironing machines 63. 


Chain stores are doing better than 


independents. In December, chains 
selling women’s wear had a bigger 
share of total women’s-wear sales 
than before the war. Chains selling 
food, shoes and men’s wear are win- 
ning back business lost to independ- 
ents during the war. 


Carloadings ran 13.4 per cent below 


a year ago in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 19, compared with 9.2 below 
for the year to February 19. Manu- 
factured goods were 9.5 per cent 
below, compared with 6.5 up to 
February 19. 


Production, nevertheless, stays up. 
Factory output is 198.3 per cent of 
1935-39 on the indicator below. 

Hours worked in manufacturing, 
however, declined to 39.6 in Janu- 
ary, 0.4 below December. 

Unemployment is still rising slowly. 
Total claims filed under State un- 
employment-insurance program, as 
shown by the top chart, rose to 
2,157,000 in the week ended Feb- 
ruary 19, highest since early 1946. 

Layoffs, indicated by initial claims, 
dropped to 317,000, smallest this 
year but well above a year ago. 

Earnings of manufacturing workers 
are near their postwar high. Pur- 
chasing power of dollar earnings is 
rising as living costs come down. 
Purchasing power is near the war 
peak for hourly earnings, near the 
postwar peak for weekly earnings. 

Wage gains in 1949 are likely to 
bolster consumer spending less 
than in 1946-48. Employment has 
stopped rising. Employers are likely 
to resist wage demands, now that 
consumers back away from high- 
priced goods. Bigger payments by 
employers into pension funds do 
not add to current cash incomes. 
Larger pay-roll deductions under 
social-security programs would cut 
into take-home pay. 

Business activity, stil] at a high rate, 
will be supported jf consumers and 
business take a larger volume of 
goods as prices fall. If they put 
off purchases, however, deflationary 
forces will gain strength. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Give your fine printed selling the 
setting it deserves. Make it sparkle 
— against the lustrous background 
of a Levelcoat* printing paper. Look 
E at Levelcoat for whiteness. And for 
surface brightness that could come 
only from’ specially selected clays. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Yes—smooth Levelcoat makes 
smooth sailing of the most exacting 
job. For precision-coated Levelcoat 
is surfaced with a jeweler’s care. 
Made beautifully, uniformly smooth 
—to give you kiss-impression print- 
ing with economy and speed! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Ask the man who knows Levelcoat 
best—your pressman. He'll tell you 
Levelcoat has that dependable bal- 
ance of body, surface, and texture 
qualities which he calls printability 
He'll tell you, too—it pays to give 
your printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect*, 


Multifect*, and Rotofect* 
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By Costing Less to Kun! 


@ For 38 years Federal has been building trucks that have enjoyed an 
outstanding reputation for ruggedness, dependability, low up keep cost, 
long life and bed-rock operating economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, maintenance superintendents, 
service mechanics, dispatchers and drivers—have learned by keeping 
comparative cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and running 
costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities of endurance, economy and 
rugged oll-truck performance that insure owner satisfaction. 


40 models—providing over 370 truck combinations—for practically all 
types of on.and off the highway work, including six wheelers (gasoline 
or Diesel) with capacities ranging from % to 35 tons—available. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, ® DETROIT 9, MICH, 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


MORE RELIEF FROM WASHINGTON 


Direct relief is to cost U.S. 
more under Truman plan. Aid to 
States goes up, Washington takes 
over more of the financing. 

Federal relief spending is run- 
ning at $1,150,000,000 a year. 
That is six times prewar rate, 
more than half total relief bill. 

Chances are relief costs will 
continue to rise, will take a sud- 
den spurt for Federal Government 
if Mr. Truman’s ideas get support 
in Congress. 


A sharp trend upward is occurring 
in the costs of Government programs 
of relief. Those costs will rise faster 
and further with any decline in em- 
ployment and with approval by Con- 
gress of plans now offered by President 
Truman. 

Bill for direct relief to indigent old 
people, widows, orphans, blind and 
others has been rising steadily all through 
the boom of postwar years. The White 
House estimates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the year that begins next 
July 1, will pay out $1,150,000,000 for 
that purpose. A program of general re- 
lief for all indigents, to be paid for in 
part by federal funds, will add to costs 
if and when Congress gives it approval. 

A Federal Government plan for grants 
to States in supporting programs for the 
care of indigent persons was enacted in 
1935, at the time of adoption of the 
Social Security System. The idea then 
was that grants-in-aid to States would 
be limited in amount and probably would 
be temporary until Social Security could 
be broadened, In 1936 the cost ot 
federal aid was $26,900,000. 

Rising cost of relief to the U.S. 
Government in the last 12 years is shown 
in the accompanying chart. 

In 1937—first full year of operation ot 
the present federal-State plan—the Fed- 
eral Government paid out $157,800,000 
to States for direct relief. States and local- 
ities, at the same time, paid out nearly 
$550,000,000 from their own revenues. 

Combined cost of direct relief, thus, was 
about $700,000,000, a fourth of it paid 
by U.S. Government. 
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Truman Plan Would Raise Grants to States 


In 1941, just before the war, U.S. 
grants to States for relief amounted to 
$352,200,000, well over double the U.S. 
gift in 1936. State and local payments 
were up 50 per cent. Total relief expendi- 
tures, thus, came to $1,100,000,000. 

At war's end, the U.S. Government 
was paying three times as much for relief 
as in 1937—a total of $417,700,000. But 
State and local payments had declined to 
$605,000,000. As a result, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which had been paying 23 per 
cent of a $700,000,000 relief program in 
1937, was paying more than 40 per cent 
of a $1,023,000,000 program in 1945. 

Now, after several years of postwar 
boom, federal grants to States for relief 
are at an annual rate of $1,005,000,000, 
more than six times as much as in 1937. 
State and local’ payments, at an annual 
rate of nearly $1,000,000,000, are nearly 
doubled. What this means is that the 
U.S. Government is paying more than 
half the cost of a $2,000,000,000 relief 
program in a time of boom and nearly 
full employment. 

Number of people on relief, mean- 
while, has jumped from 3,000,000, at 
the end of the war, to more than 4,000, 
000 at the beginning of 1949. That num- 
ber is to grow under proposals made by 
Mr. Truman. 

Changes in relief programs now to 
be considered by Congress will mean 
larger federal grants for most States if 
approved. These changes, however, may 
mean less federal aid for some States. 

A new formula for figuring the Fed- 
eral Government’s share of each $1 of 
relief is proposed by Mr. Truman. The 
idea is to give more money to States in 
which individual incomes are low, and 
relatively less money to States with high 
incomes. Taxpayers in high-income 
States, thus, would help to pay for relief 
in low-income States. 

Back in 1937, States and localities paid 
four times as much in direct relief as the 
U. S. Government. 

At present, however,-U.S. pays $30 
of a $50 payment to the aged and the 
blind. And it pays $15.50 of a $27 
monthly payment to the first dependent 
child living with a family, plus $13 out 
of $18 for each additional child. 

Under the new formula, if Congress 
approves, the Federal Government will 
pay a share ranging from 40 per-cent of 
the relief payment in the highest-income 
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D> 
SO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE INSURED... 


“Refrigerator breakdown stops plant 
and ruins storage eggs. Owner has 
Boiler & Machinery insurance, but 
not Consequential Damage coverage. 
He thought he was insured. His loss 
—$7600.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 


is a strong legal reserve company paying | 


dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
* valuable new booklet, 
29 Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road ] 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in i 
Your Bridge to Security. 
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Special Report 





States to 75 per cent in the lowest-income 
States. Maximum relief payments in 
which U.S. will take part on that basis 
will be $50 a month for each of the first 
two persons in an indigent family, and 
$20 for each additional person. 

In addition, those U.S. payments will 
be applied to two kinds of indigents that 
now get no aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are persons on general re- 
lief—mostly individuals under 65 who are 
unable to work because of illness—and 
indigent adults who are supporting 
orphaned children. 

How the new formula would work out 
in practice is shown in the table. 

An indigent couple who now draw a 
relief payment of $100 each month 
would get $75 from the U.S. Treasury 
and $25 from State and local funds, if 
the couple lived in Mississippi or Arkan- 
sas. Under the present program, $60 of 
the relief payment comes from the 
Federal Government and $40 from the 
State. 

The indigent couple living in New 
York or Nevada, on the other hand, will 
get only $40 of their $100 from the 
Federal Government, if Congress adopts 
the new formula. The State would pay 
the other $60. Under the present system, 
New York and Nevada pay only 40 per 
cent of that $100, instead of the proposed 
60 per cent. 

A still bigger increase in the federal 
share of relief is proposed for aid to the 
dependent children. A widow who is un- 
able to work, but who has the care of 
two children, provides an example. Right 
now, in any State, the biggest payment 
that the U.S. will help provide for the 
children is $45 a month, with the U.S. 
paying $28.50 of that. The widowed 
mother is not eligible for federal aid. 

The new plan, if adopted, will provide 
a $45 maximum payment each month 
for the two children, plus an additional 
$50-a-month maximum for the mother. 
U.S. will be expected to pay $72.25 of 
that $95 if the family lives in Arkansas or 
Mississippi, but only $38 if they live in 
one of the two highest-income States. 

Increase in relief spending, if Con- 
gress approves the new plan, is to come 
about in two ways, according to Govern- 
ment officials. 

Low-income States are to get a defi- 
nite incentive to provide more relief 
money for indigents. For each $25 or $35 
they pay out, they get $75 or $65 from 
the Federal Treasury. This means that 
the low-income State has only to provide 
$1 in relief, and the U.S. Treasury will 
provide another $3 that will be collected 
in higher-income States and _ usually 
spent by the indigent in stores of the 
poorer State. 

General relief of spending, moreover, 
may shoot up rapidly once the U.S. Gov- 





Proposed Federal Share 
Per $100 Aid for Needy 
Out of each $100 to an indigent 
couple, the Federal Government 
would pay as follows under the Ad- 
ministration proposal now before Con- 
gress, with the State and locality pay- 
ing the rest: 
Ark. $75 Kans. $55 
Miss. 75 Wis. 55 
SxC. 74 S. Dak. 54 
Ala. 72 Calif. 54 
Ky. 71 Wash. 53 
Ga. 70 Pa. 53 
La. 70 Mich. 52 
N.C, 70 Mass. 51 
Tenn. 69 Ohio 51 
Okla. 68 Md. 50 
W. Va. 65 Colo. 50 
N. M. 64 Wyo. 50 
Va. 64 R.I. 48 
Ariz. 62 N. J. 48 
Fla. 62 D.C, 45 
Me. 62 Ill. 45 
Tex. 62 Del. 44 
N. H. 61 Mont. 44 
Ta. 61 N. Dak. 43 
Vt. 60 Conn. 43 
Minn. 59 Nev. 40 
Mo. 59 N, 2. 40 
Utah 59 
Nebr. 58 Puerto Rico 75 
Oreg. 57 Virgin Is. 75 
Ind. 56 Alaska 55 
Ida. 56 Hawaii 55 











ernment starts paying a part of this pro- 
grom. At this time, States get no U.S. 
money to match their spending on gen- 
eral relief. 

How rapidly the States increase their 
spending on this new federal-aid plan is 
to determine how much the change will 
cost the U.S. Treasury. For the first 
year, the federal budget allows only 
$65,000,000. Some States will require 
legislative action to conform with the 
federal program. In time, however, this 
program again can become the biggest 
relief cost of all. 

Eventually, Government officials still 
believe, relief programs will become rela- 
tively small as social-insurance plans are 
broadened and become older and estab- 
lished. Even then, however, a relief pro- 
gram is to be counted on to provide sub- 
sistence for all indigents who are not 
entitled to insurance benefits, or who 
can’t live off their benefits. It is counted 
on, too, to support families who use up 
all their unemployment benefits in any 
long period of unemployment. 

Prospect, thus, is that relief spending 
—particularly by Federal Government— 
will continue to grow, and that it will 
shoot up rapidly if Congress approves 
Mr. Truman’s proposals. The long-run 
prospect is that relief may become less 
important in time, but that it never will 
be small, and, in times of depression, will 
be a heavy drain on federal and State 
treasuries. 
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Higher taxes, more benefits for 
more people are promised by Mr. 
Truman’s welfare plans. 

Benefits, in some cases, would 
double. Pay-roll taxes for many 
would treble in 1950. 

There would be pay for the 
disabled, care for the sick, more 
relief for the poor. Additional 
millions would be covered by in- 
surance. Congress, looking at 
costs, is skeptical. 

Relief and social programs that 
eventually could cost $25,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000 a year are being 
spelled out in detail now by the Tru- 
man Administration. Bills to set up 
portions of the plan have been offered 
in Congress. Other bills are being writ- 
ten by Mr. Truman’s welfare experts. 

What Mr. Truman asks of Con- 
gress, briefly, is this: 

Relief for all needy persons, on a scale 


that could run into many billions of dol- 
lars a year in hard times, States would 





—Acme 


REPRESENTATIVE TABER 
Opposition with sharp words 
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TO WELFARE PLAN: 30 BILLIONS 


High Yearly Cost of Truman Social Insurance 





—Black Star 


REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
Introduction without promise 





put up part of the cost of this program. 
For details, see page 55. 

Old-age insurance for 20,000,000 
additional workers. 

Higher benefits for everybody cov- 
ered by old-age insurance, in some cases 
more than double the present benefits. 

Disability insurance for 50,000,000 
workers, 

Higher taxes to pay cost of all these 
outlays. Direct relief would be financed 
out of regular tax collections. Insurance 
programs’would be paid for by sharp in- 
creases in pay-roll taxes, in many cases 
more than three times current tax levels. 

These are the portions of the plan that 
already have been proposed formally in 
Congress. To come later are bills seek- 
ing these things: 

Health insurance, a program even- 
tually to cost an estimated $6,000,000,000 
a year, to be financed by pay-roll taxes 
on employers and employes, 

Unemployment insurance, an_in- 
crease in present benefits and an exten- 
sion of the system to cover nearly every- 
body who works for a living. 

Part of the program may become law 
in 1949, Other parts probably: will be 
shelved until later. Representative Dough- 
ton (Dem.), of North Carolina, intro- 


duced the bills at Mr. Truman’s request, 
but made no promise to vote for them. 
Among both Republicans and Democrats 
there is widespread opposition to new 
taxes and new spending programs at this 
time. Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
New York, among others, spoke out sharp- 
ly against “any more gratuities.” 

Other features of the program may be 
added in years to come. The issue is cer- 
tain to keep bobbing up. It is well, there- 
fore, to understand in detail the insurance 
programs Mr. Truman proposes. 

Old-age insurance. In his old-age 
program, Mr, Truman has accepted, in 
general, the plans that have been urged 
for years by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social 
Security Commissioner, and other wel- 
fare officials, 

New workers to be blanketed into 
the system would include small business- 
men, farmers and farm workers, doctors, 
lawyers and other professional persons, 
domestic servants, employes of nonprofit 
institutions, Government workers not al- 
ready covered under a federal retirement 
plan, military personnel, and State and 
municipal employes in cases where the 
State consents to coverage. 

Benefits would be increased sharply, 
both for the retired worker and for his 





ARTHUR ALTMEYER 
Years of urging 
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Own Your Own 


KELLOGG 
Seitect-O-PHone 


Automatic Private Telephone 
and Paging System 





e@ You may never see these losses on 
the books—but they can be a serious 
drain on your profits! 


Man-hours lost because people are 
away from their desks . . . Decisions 
held up or muffed by lack of facts 
right when they’re needed . . . Hours 
wasted for the executive staff because 
it can’t get together for a conference 
... Time wasted for everyone because 
the central switchboard is jammed 
with “inside” calls . . . Outside calls 
delayed, with orders lost or cus- 
tomers antagonized. 


Do away with all of these losses with 
Kellogg Select-O-Phone System. It’s 
economical to buy, simple to install, 
needs no operator, involves no rental. 
It pays for itself in direct savings in 


as few as two years. 
ga 
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A True Telephone Sys- 
tem. Completely private 
—no loudspeaker din. 
Instant dial service for 
5 to 48 desks. Anyone 
can call anyone else— 
or initiate a full confer- 
ence. Fully. automatic— 
cuts switchboard load 
25 to 50 percent. 


Nothing on your desk but a telephone. 
Complete privacy always. 








H Mail the Coupon for Full Details 


1 


Select-O-Phone Division 

Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6664 S$. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please send the facts on how Select-O-Phone 
can save money for our company. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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dependents, Effective July 1, 1949, here 
is what would happen: 

Maximum benefit under this part of the 
program would rise from $85 to $150 a 
month, 

Minimum would be increased from 
$17.50 to $50 a month for a widow and 
two children, from $15 to $37.50 for a 
retired man and his wife, from $10 to 
$25 for a retired individual, and from 
$10 to $17.50 for an aged widow. 

An aged couple now getting $42 a 
month would get $69.30. For a couple 
now receiving $67.20, the benefit would 
rise to $114.90. 

Benefit for the first child in a family 
would be increased by 50 per cent. 

Retirement age for women would be 
lowered from 65 to 60. 

Workers newly covered could start re- 
ceiving benefits in 1953. For others, the 
qualifying time would be cut in half. 

Any beneficiary could earn as much as 
$50 a month without sacrificing his in- 
surance benefits. The limit now is $14.99. 

A lump-sum benefit equal to three 
months’ insurance benefits would be pay- 
able in case of the death of an insured 
worker, 

Disability insurance. Provisions for 
disability insurance are closely tied to 
those for old-age insurance. In general, 
the coverage would be the same. Taxes 
for the old-age program would also sup- 
port the disability program. 

Temporary disability benefits would be 
payable to insured persons with illnesses 
lasting up to six months, The weekly 
minimum benefit would be $8, The maxi- 
mum would be $30 for a single person, 
$45 for a person with three or more 
dependents. The maximum would be 
payable only to those earning $64 a 
week or more, 

Self-employed persons—such as store- 
keepers, professional men and farmers— 
would not be covered by the insurance 
program for temporary disability. 

Permanent-disability benefits would be 
payable to all insured workers, including 
the self-employed, having illnesses last- 
ing more than six months. The amount 
of the payments would be the same as 
those for retired persons under the old- 
age insurance system. 

Taxes. To support this expansion of 
coverage and benefits, Mr. Truman asks 
for new pay-roll taxes to boost collections 
from $1,800,000,000 to an estimated 
$6,000,000,000 a year. That is the esti- 
mate for old-age and disability insurance 
alone. This will not support the system 
very long. The Administration serves 
notice that in 5 or 10 years the Govern- 
ment will have either to raise taxes again 
or else to start contributing directly to the 
Social Security fund out of other reve- 
nues. It is estimated that eventually it 
will take $8,000,000,000 to $13,000,- 





000,000 a year to run this program. Fo 
now, under Mr. Truman’s proposal: 

For employes already covered, the 
tax rate would rise July 1, 1949, from the 
present 2 per cent—half each on employer 
and employe—to 3 per cent. Then, on 
January 1, 1950, it would go up to 4 
per cent. Also, effective next July 1, the 
amount of annual pay against which the 
tax applies would rise from $3,000 to 
$4,800. 

This means that, in the case of an em- 
ploye earning $4,800 or more, the tax 
would increase from $60 a year to $192 
—with the employe paying $96 and the 
employer paying $96, For workers earn- 
ing less than $3,000 a year, the tax would 
double. 

For doctors, lawyers, farmers and 
other self-employed persons, the tax rate, 
effective on income earned after last 
January 1, would be 2% per cent of earn- 
ings up to $4,800 a year. Mechanics of 
collecting the tax are to be spelled out in 
bills to be offered later. However, under 
tentative plans, self-employed persons 
would pay directly to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue each March 15 on in- 
come of the preceding year. The Social 
Security tax return would be filed along 
with the regular income tax return. 

For domestics and farm hands, the 
rate would be the same as for other em- 
ployes—2 per cent each on employer and 
worker, beginning next January 1. Big 
employers could follow the regular sys- 
tem, making pay-roll deductions and fil- 
ing quarterly pay-roll tax returns. Others, 
under present plans, would pay the tax 
by buying special stamps in employes’ 
stamp books, which would be issued 
twice a year by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. In theory, at least, half the 
cost of the stamps would be paid by the 
employer and half by the employe. 

For servicemen, there would be no 
pay-roll deductions, but the Government 
would make payments periodically to the 
Social Security fund to cover the cost of 
insuring them. The idea here is to pro- 
vide coverage for men who do not stay 
in the service long enough to earn mili- 
tary retirement. 

For other workers whom Mr. Truman 
wants to bring into the program, the 
system would be generally the same as 
for persons now covered. That is, the 
employer would make deductions from 
pay checks, add his own share of the tax, 
and file quarterly pay-roll tax returns 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

These first samples disclose the dimen- 
sions of Mr. Truman’s broad plan to 
insure the American people against sick- 
ness, unemployment, old age, poverty 
and death. The program has wide po- 
litical appeal. It offers something to 
nearly everybody. Yet Congress, with a 
look at the eventual cost, is skeptical. 
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A neighborly 


property insurance 


company reports 
to the Publie: 


== defines “neighbor” as one who lives 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly 
terms. 

By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- 
borly property insurance company. Through its 
forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 
in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every 


state of the Union. 





To countless property owners, The Home is 
personified by the hard-working representative 
who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 
who serves on civic committees, the man who 
brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 
when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 
most fundamental sense. 

Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 
roots” company. Ten fire-marine insurance com- 
panies which were previous affiliates, last year 
were merged into The Home. The balance sheet 
shown is the first complete one issued by the ene 
larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
the leading insurance protector of American 


homes and the homes of American industry. 
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PRESIDENT 


Directors 





Lewis L. CLarKE 
Banker 
Cuartes G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
WituaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Epwin A. BaYLes 
Lawyer 
Rosert GoeLet 
Real Estate 
Georce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust Committee, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harovp V. Smit# 
President 
Harvey D. Gisson 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
Freperick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Dow inc 
President, City Investing Co. 
Georce Gunp 
President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Haroip H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Cuartes A. LoucHin 
Vice President & General Counsed 
Ivan Escott 
Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 
Chairman of Boar 
Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co, 
Fara G. Harrison 
Lawyer 
Joun A. STEVENSON 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Investment in Associated Ciadaains 
First Mortgage Loans . . 
Real Estate 


Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


CIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses . . 


Reserve for Taxes . 


Reinsurance Reserves. . . . .« 
Other Liabilities . . . 


OO” See 
Surplus. . Pee 


2 





Agents’ Balances, Sian: Than 90 a Due 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 


Liabilities Under Contes with War Shipping Adestaistnattion ‘ 
Total Liabilities Except Capital 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . . . 


Balance Sheet December 31, 1948 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . - . 2 « « « «© « $ 31,027,607.07 


107,440,297.48 
122,046,607.25 
6,871,511.16 
° a es 3,126.58 
oot yae ee anes 4,330,868.09 
10,811,751.20 
706,975.90 
2,006,693.37 


$285,245,438.10 
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$141,729,267.00 
ee ae a 33,879,862.00 
no Pent Spe 9,000,000.00 
2,888,128.21 
1,493,633.18 
2,417,432.63 
oe es oe is 6 See 
- - $20,013,595.49 
° 73,823,519.59 
93,837,115.08 
$285,245,438.10 


President, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Cuampion McDowextt Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Warren S. JOHNSON — 
President, 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wilmington, N. 
Rocer W. Bamson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson's Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer Company 
Henry C. Brunit 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President & Director, 
First National Bank of Columbus, 
Georgia 
Boykin C. Wricut 
Lawyer 











NOTES: Bonds carried at 
$8,143,395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as re- 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.I. have 
been adjusted to the basis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on De- 
cember 3], 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks o 

the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
at ae surplus to 





PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


* THE HOME* 
CFasurance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





FIRE - MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 

















tty SEE WHAT NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING CAN DO FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Speed...that pleases customers... holds down clerical costs...cuts costly overtime...improves working conditions! 
That’s what National Mechanized Accounting offers you...whatever your business may be. 

Concerns of all sizes and types report savings of 30% or more. These savings—-made possible by 
National’s exclusive combination of advantages——often pay for the entire National 
installation within a year. 

Mechanization is the surest way to meet rising accounting costs. Ask your 
local National representative—a systems analyst——to study your present accounting 
methods and report the savings you can reasonably expect. No cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ¢ ADDING MACHINES 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Every factor contributing to business activity, except Government spending, 
seems to point downward. That's indicated by official figures on gross product. 

Consumer spending contributed less to total activity in 1948 than in 1947. 
At present, all signs point to a lower volume of consumer spending in 1949. 

Foreign spending for U.S. goods contributed almost nothing to last year's 
total activity. Government grants financed all but a fraction of net exports. 

Private investment took a big leap in 1948, accounting for 15.5 per cent of 
total activity in the U.S., against 13 per cent of the total for 1947. Few peo- 
ple believe that this fast pace of investment will keep up through 1949. 

Government spending also accounted for a greater share of total activity, 
rising from 12 per cent in 1947 to slightly more than 14 per cent in 1948. 

Outlays by government--federal, State and local-- still are in a rising 
trend, but other spending factors appear to be ina decline. This suggests a low- 
er volume of total spending this year--a smaller gross product as figured by the 
Commerce Department. It's doubtful that an increase in government outlays can 
fully offset indicated declines in consumer and investment spending. 














Consumer demand definitely appears to have lost some of its edge. 

Textile, apparel and leather industries shortened work weeks in January. 
That's accepted as a sign that consumers don't want as many of these products. 

Automobile market is suspected of being smaller than estimated. One firm, 
testing the market in a large city, found actual demand far below estimates. 

Household appliances, other durable goods are hitting sales resistance. 

Structural-steel bookings reported to the American Institute of Steel Con- 
Struction fell to 125,834 tons in January, against 160,634 tons in January of 
1948. That reflects a smaller demand for houses, factories, new stores. 

Lumber is becoming a surplus problem--another sign of less building. 

Steel shortage is expected to become a thing of the past after midyear. 

Supply appears to be catching up with, or overtaking, demand all along the 
line. When that happens, prices weaken and production tends to decline. This 
trend is evident in layoffs and shortened work weeks in industry after industry. 




















Consumer spending habits, in fact, made a sharp shift during last year. 

Government figures show that consumers had $19,000,000,000 more to spend 
after taxes in 1948 than in 1947. But they spent only $13,000,000,000 more. The 
remaining $6,000,000,000 in disposable consumer incomes was put in savings. 

Savings rate also climbed sharply through the year--from $11,400,000,000 in 
the first quarter to an annual rate of $18,400,000,000 in the last quarter. 

This jump in the savings rate is viewed in official circles as another sign 
the sellers' market is passing, that consumers are less eager to spend. 











Postal-rate proposals promise to add heavily to some business costs. 

Second-class rates are to rise on a graduated scale. These are rates that 
apply to newspapers and magazines. Publications containing 25 to 50 per cent ad- 
vertising are down for a 25 per cent boost; 50 to 75 per cent advertising is recom- 
mended for a 50 per cent boost; over 75 per cent gets a 100 per cent boost. 

Also: When more than half of the issues of a publication carry more than 75 
per cent advertising, second-class mail privileges are to be revoked. 

These provisions of the Administration postal bill, if enacted, would add 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


heavily to all publication distribution costs. They probably would affect both 
advertising and subscription rates, thereby adding to customers' costs, too. 


Other postal-rate increases proposed are these: 

Third-class rates are suggested for about a 70 per cent increase. Charge is 
to be a flat 2 cents for the first two ounces, 1 cent for each added ounce. This 
will add to costs in sending out catalogues, circulars and pamphlets. 

Parcel-post rates are to get an increase of approximately 50 per cent. 

Penny postal cards will’ become 2-cent cards if the bill is enacted. 

Special delivery is to go to 25 cents from the present 15 cents. 

Registered-mail charge is to go to 35 cents from the present 25 cents. 

C.0.D. charge is to go from a 20-to-65 cents range to 25-to-75 cents. 

Purpose of these rate changes is to cut down the postal deficit. If they 
are enacted, Post Office deficit then would be due only to franked mail, air-mail 
subsidies and similar subsidies. Chances are against complete adoption of all 
the proposed rates, but some rate increases are definitely probable. 




















If the Administration is concerned about threatened crop surpluses, the De- 
partment of Agriculture's crop=-production goals for 1949 don't show it. 

Production goals for a number of basic crops call for almost 1948 output. 

Corn planting of 86,000,000 acres approximates that planted in 1948. 

Oats are down for 44,500,000 acres, also about the same as for 1948. 

Barley is down for 13,500,000 acres, about 2 per cent above 1948. 

Grain sorghums at 13,600,000 acres would be slightly below 1948. 

Continued large acreage goals for feed grains are designed to boost output 
of livestock--cattle, hogs, lambs, chickens. They also provide for a greater 
volume of exports and carry-over than in the 1947-48 crop year. 











Other acreage goals appear to disregard the threat of surplus. 

Cotton planting of 21,894,000 acres is urged, the same as for 1948. This 
would yield 12,000,000 bales. Cotton consumption now is well below the peak. 

Soybean goal is 10,314,000 acres, the same as harvested acreage in 1948. 
Soybeans also have appeared in surplus, with rather sharp drops in price. 

Dry edible beans are down for 1,800,000 acres, a drop of 9 per cent. 

Tobacco planting of about 10 per cent fewer acres is recommended. 

In addition to these goals, farmers have already seeded a heavy acreage of 
winter wheat. Given good weather, the outlook adds up to record harvests of all 
farm crops, probable heavy surpluses and heavy outlays for price pegs. 

















Mr. Truman's program for more business controls is moving slowly. 

Export controls for two more years have passed both houses of Congress. 
There was very little opposition to continuing controls over exported goods. 

Rent control is to be presented soon on the House floor. Administration 
seems very likely to get about what it asks in the way of extended rent control. 

Voluntary allocations are to be extended through next September at least. 
This program applies to voluntary agreements to allocate some steel output. 

Consumer-credit control is becoming less popular with Congress. Extension 
beyond next June 30 may depend on how the Federal Reserve handles ‘this control. 

Bank-credit control has yet to be submitted. Reception is doubtful. 

Odds still are heavily against Mr. Truman's getting the really strong power 
that he wants to control prices, wages and distribution of materials. It's also 
very doubtful that Congress will approve authority for Government-built plants. 




















Tax proposals of. Mr. Truman could be truly deflationary if granted. 

A direct tax bill to raise $4,000,000,000 a year already is suggested. 

Social Security tax increase would add $4,200,000,000 to cash revenue. 

That would mean that the Government would withdraw $8,200,000,000 more from 
taxpayers than it is taking now. It could provide quite a jolt. 
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... the human ingredient 


...in the unbeatable combination 


men working in highly specialized jobs, make pos- 


At 11:15 p. m., the Norfolk and Western's 
swift Powhatan Arrow arrives at Union Termi- 
nal in Cincinnati. Fifteen railroad men — the 
Arrow’s conductor, engineer, fireman, trainmen, 
passenger representative, steward, chef and 
waiters — call it a day. 

To outward appearances, these men alone 
have brought the Arrow over the western half 
of her 15 hour, 45 minute run from Norfolk, 
Virginia. Actually, not such a few, but a great 
many men are responsible, 365 days a year, for 
the swift and safe movement of this train and 
its human cargo. Behind the scenes, around 
the clock, dispatchers, track workers, machinists, 
hostlers, clerks and hundreds of other railroad 
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sible the movement of every train on the line. 
And they are working constantly to improve 
their railway’s service to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. 

There are no substitutes in the Norfolk and 
Western’s combination of — 

The most modern and efficient tools and 
equipment to do the job... 

Sound, progressive operating methods... 
to do the job... 

Experienced, earnest men to do the job... 
the human ingredient in the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s unbeatable combination. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 











Brawny ELECTRIC TRUCK 
AMAZES MANAGEMENT 


Cuts Handling Costs 


IN HALF 
Works All Day for 11‘* 


Imagine, if you can, a brawny electric truck that 
moves and lifts 6000 pounds of your product so 
simply and easily, even your stenographer could 
operate it all day, and never become the slightest 
bit fatigued! 

That miracle truck is Automatic Transporter. It 
moves and lifts any and every kind of product with 
amazing touch-of-thumb ease. All operator does is 
bress the button. Transporter does the rest! One man 
handles more material than three men manually 
-.. enjoys doing it! 

No wonder Transporter astounded management 
with its new, low-cost way to cut handling costs 
thousands of dollars. And it does it for as little as 
*11c-a-day battery charging cost, maintenance and 
replacement no item at all. Industry tested and 
proved, thousands and thousands are in daily 
operation. 

Mail coupon for FREE CATALOG of money- 
saving facts. 
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J Automatic TRANSPORTATION COMPANY t 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 

1 71 W. 87th St., Dept. C-1, Chicago 20, IIl. i 

| Send free catalog of Transporter’s new, low- | 
cost way to cut handling costs in half. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 








435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











e’ve Been Asked: 


ABOUT ESTIMATING 1949 TAX 


Taxpayers must now do two things. 
They must make their final tax returns on 
1948 income and. pay whatever still is 
owed, unless this already has been done. 
In addition, many must estimate their 
1949 income, figure the tax on this, and 
pay the first quarterly installment on the 
tax. Both steps must be taken by March 
15. This means a double payment for 
some persons by that date—the last pay- 
ment applying on the 1948 tax and the 
first quarterly payment which applies 
for 1949. 

Estimates of 1949 income and tax must 
be made by many self-employed business- 
men, This is made difficult for some be- 
cause of uncertainty over how much busi- 
ness they will do this year, Estimates also 
must be made by doctors, lawyers and 
others who do not have taxes withheld 
from their pay. Salaried workers must 
estimate income if they do not have 
enough withheld to cover their taxes, or 
if they have income in addition to their 
salaries, 

A number of changes apply this year 
in estimating 1949 tax, as well as in fil- 
ing returns for 1948. For one thing, mar- 
ried taxpayers must decide whether to 
make joint or separate estimates. They 
must file jointly if they are to take ad- 
vantage of income splitting at this time. 
There also are additional exemptions that 
can be claimed by many taxpayers, And 
servicemen no longer get special treat- 
ment in regard to taxation of their serv- 
ice pay. 


How can 1949 income be estimated 
at this time? 

Businessmen and others who are doubtful 
about their 1949 income can make a pre- 
liminary estimate at this time. Then they 
can base their March 15 declaration and 
first quarterly tax payment on this figure. 
They will have a chance to revise this 
estimate, upward or downward, later in 
the year as the 1949 outlook becomes 
clearer. 


Can an estimate be low in the light 
of the uncertain outlook? 
The March 15 tax declaration can be 
based upon a low estimate of 1949 in- 
come if a taxpayer thinks that his income 
is likely to be small in view of his busi- 
ness prospects. Or he can figure that he 
will have no income and tax at all, if he 
really expects that he may have a busi- 
ness loss this year. This would mean no 
1949 tax payment at this time. But the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue might ques- 
tion the method used in estimating the 
tax if there appears a deliberate attempt 
to underestimate. Technically, a taxpayer 
is supposed to file his March declaration 


on the best possible estimate at that tim, 
- of his income for the year. 


Suppose a salaried man expects 4 
cut in pay? 
If he is reasonably certain that he wil 
get a cut, he can base his declaration q 
the smaller amount expected. Or he ca 
make his estimate on his present salary 
with an adjustment later if the salay 
actually is reduced. On the other hand 
where a taxpayer expects an increase ij 
income this year, but is not certain, h 


can avoid a penalty for underestimatingy 


his tax by using the same amount of ta 
that he paid for 1948. 


When can an estimate be changed! 
If a person underestimates, or overesti 
mates, his 1949 income and tax, he cay 
make an adjustment by June 15, Septem 
ber 15 or next January 15. This is dom 
by filing an amended declaration and 
changing the amount of quarterly pay. 
ments. A penalty applies if the final esti. 
mate for the year is more than 20 pe 
cent below the actual tax. 


Can a husband and wife split income 
in estimating their tax? 

Yes. A husband and wife can split in 
come, for tax purposes, and make a joini 
estimate of their 1949 tax, just as they 
could divide their income when figuring 
their 1948 tax. But they must file a joint 
declaration if they want to benefit from 
income splitting at this time. This usually 
would keep them in a lower surta 
bracket and reduce their quarterly pay- 
ments, Either one is liable for the tax if 
they make a joint declaration. Regardless 
of whether a husband and wife make 
joint or separate estimates at this time, 
they still can file either joint or separate 
returns for 1949 in March, 1950. 


Just who must file tax declarations? 
A taxpayer must estimate his income and 
file a.tax declaration if he expects to 
have wages, subject to withholding, of 
more than $4,500 plus $600 for each 
exemption. Thus, a married man with 
two children or an unmarried man with 
three dependents would have to make 
a declaration of tax if his wages were 
expected to be more than $6,900. A 
taxpayer also is required to make a 
tax estimate if he has income of more 
than $100 from sources other than 
wages, such as dividends, interest, rent 
or fees. 


When must farmers estimate income? 
Farmers who expect to receive two thirds 
of their 1949 income from farming are 
in a special position. They do not have to 
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estimate their tax now. Instead, they can 
wait until next January 15 to figure their 
1949 tax, paying the entire amount then. 
But, if they prefer to be on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, they can estimate the tax 
now, and make quarterly payments like 
other taxpayers. 


Who gets additional exemptions? 

If a taxpayer has reached the age of 65, 
or will become 65 in 1949, he can take 
an added exemption of $600 when esti- 
mating this year’s tax. He gets another 
$600 exemption if his wife is 65. In addi- 
tion to this, there is a special exemption 
of $600 for a taxpayer who is blind, or 
whose wife is blind. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, both a taxpayer and his wife 
have reached 65 and one of them is 
blind. He then would have a total of five 
exemptions, or $3,000, compared with 
$1,200 for a younger couple. These 
added exemptions, which first went into 
effect for the 1948 tax, can be taken into 
consideration when estimating this year’s 
tax. 


Do servicemen still get a special tax 
allowance? 

No. Until last January 1, the entire service 
pay of enlisted men in the armed forces 
and $1,500 of the service pay of officers 
were excluded from federal tax. But this 
tule no longer applies for pay received in 
1949. Nonetheless, most servicemen do 
not have to file tax returns for 1948 on 
March 15. This is because the special 
tax allowance applied for their 1948 
service pay, and they usually owed no 
tax. But many servicemen will have to 
pay a tax on their 1949 income unless 
Congress restores this special treatment 
for them. 


Members of the armed forces stationed in 
the U.S. and owing taxes are supposed 
to observe the same deadlines in filing 
tax returns and declarations as civilians. 
Those outside this country, however, 
usually can wait until June 15 to send in 
returns and to make payment on their 
1948 taxes, if anything is owed on last 
year’s income. The blanket postponement 
of taxes by servicemen overseas, which 
applied during the war, has ended. 


Suppose there is a raise in taxes this 
year. How would that affect March 
estimates? 

An increase in taxes would require a re- 

vision of tax estimates by many of those 

who file declarations. This revision could 
be made at the end of the quarter in 
which the increase went into effect—June 

15, September 15 or January 15. For 

many, this would mean higher quarterly 

payments for the remainder of the year. 

But where a taxpayer’s March 15 esti- 

mate was not more than 20 per cent too 

low, he could wait until March 15, 1950, 

to make an adjustment without facing a 

penalty for an underestimate. 
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CARS “ON ORDER” DON'T MOVE FREIGHT 


...SO WE'RE BUILDING THEM OURSELVES! 


Faced with an imperative need for new freight cars that 
builders couldn’t supply fast enough, Missour!I PACIFIC erected 
its own new car-building plant at De Soto, Missouri. 


And only 10 months after announcement of plant construction 
the first new cars rolled into fast freight service. Today MissouRI 
PACIFIC’s De Soto shopmen can build cars at the rate of one an 
hour—cars for shippers who need them now. 


That’s why grain, fresh fruit and vegetables, meat, merchandise, 
coal and building materials move to market faster. The Mo-PAc 
is determined to provide its rich and productive West-Southwest 
Empire with even finer facilities in rail transportation. 





s Serving the West-Southwest EMPIpy 


(MissouRi\ 
PACIFIC | 
LINES, 


<< 
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1 HAVE A “U.S.” 





ELECTRIC PLANT... 


1500 to 7500 WATTS 
Storms can't shut off your 
oil burner; frozen food 
won't thaw; and you need 
never be in darkness with 
o *‘U.S."" stand-by Elec- 
tric Plant. It's cheap in- 
suroncel 


‘weBON MY FARM 


1500 to 15,000 WATTS 


In case of high-line fail- 
ure a “U.S."" unit. can 
keep your farm ‘‘going.'* 
It operates pumps, fur- 
nace, locker, refrigerator, 
milker, separator, radio, 
etc. 


‘ame AT MY FACTORY 


1500 to 140,000 WATTS 


In many industries the 
damage caused by just 
one power failure would 
justify and pay for a 
“*U.S."" unit. These units 
prevent spoilage — lost 
production — lost profits. 


You'll find “U.S.” units in vital spots 
throughout the world. For over 30 
years United States Motors has been 
building the World’s most complete 
line of engine-generator units. They’re 
noted for their dependability. 


Write or wire, stating type of plant in 
which interested. 


UNITED STATES 
MOTORS CORP. 


585 Nebraska St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably get the National 

Labor Relations Board to stop a 
union from picketing your plant and put- 
ting your name on a “do not patronize” 
list in a secondary boycott against your 
firm. The Board decides that such activi- 
ties are a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act by a Union when a secondary boy- 
cott is involved. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways count on being allowed an 
income tax deduction for the amount 
that you contribute to a trust for the 
benefit of your employes. In one case 
where a company set up a trust fund to 
be used in making loans to its employes, 
a circuit court of appeals rules that the 
contribution must be treated as a capital 
expenditure, and not as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. The com- 
pany was not obligated to make future 
donations to the trust, which was to op- 
erate for 20 years. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an early end 

to the Government’s export con- 
trols. Congress approves and sends to 
the White House a bill extending power 
to control exports until June 30, 1951. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps modify your ac- 

ceptance of a Government order for 
goods, after your acceptance is mailed, 
by notifying the Government contracting 
officer that you made a mistake in regard 
to the contract price. In one case where 
a contractor telegraphed the Government 
contracting officer before receipt of the 
acceptance, the U. S. Court of Claims de- 
cides that mailing of the acceptance did 
not complete a contract. The court points 
out that the Post Office Department per- 
mits the sender of a letter to reclaim it 
before delivery to the addressee. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT set up a group- 

insurance plan for your employes, 
or make changes in an existing plan, with- 
out consulting a union that has been offi- 
cially selected as bargaining agent for 
your employes. NLRB says that one em- 
ployer refused to bargain, as required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, because he failed 
to discuss these matters with a union bar- 
gaining agent. 


YOU CAN now find out about steps 

that will be taken by the armed sery- 
ices in debarring disqualified bidders 
on contracts. The National Military Es. 
tablishment amends its Joint Procure- 


ment Regulations in regard to treatment} 


of disqualified bidders and suspension of 
contracts obtained by them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 
NLRB to delay a collective-bar- 
gaining election in your plant merely 
because you expect a big increase in your 
orders and enlargement of your working 
staff. The Board turns down the request 
of one employer for postponement of an 
election under these circumstances. 


a « ¥ 
YOU CAN apply to the Justice De- 


partment for a license to use two 
patents formerly held by the German 
I. G. Farben chemical trust. The patents 
deal with chemicals used in the produc- 
tion of goods ranging from explosives to 
artificial yarns. The Office of Alien Props 
erty announces that the patents are avail- 
able for licensing on a nonexclusive, roy- 
alty-free basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get information about 

gas-turbine developments in Ger- 
many during the war period, 1939-45. 
The Office of Technical Services an- 
nounces that copies of a report on these 
developments can be purchased for 35 
cents from British Information Service, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for wages 
paid to a practical nurse employed to look 
after a normal child having no physical 
or mental defects. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds that such wages are not deductible 
as medical expenses where duties were 
similar to those of a nursemaid. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying 

your employes overtime for the few 
minutes they must spend getting ready 
to start work. A circuit of appeals rules 
that one employer is not required by the 
Portal-to-Portal Act to pay his workers 
for five minutes spent checking in, receiv- 
ing instructions and obtaining tools. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worup 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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hate >> Waves of price weakness are showing up now in many parts of the world..... 
merely fe Much attention is centered on drooping prices in the U.S. What happens to 
in your American prices has wide influence, undoubtedly. Inside other countries, too, 
seul buyers are coming into their own again, are finding prices more to their liking. 
it of an World-wide downtrend in prices isn't here yet. But the evidence in more 





ae and more places suggests prices are topping off, looking downhill. 


Farm products, as in the U.S., are pointing the way. Bad weather, poor 





ice De- crops, therefore, could firm prices up fast. But nobody's counting on it. 
Serna 

patents >> To spot for you where prices have been edging lower: . 

roduc: Turndown came in 1948 (late in the year in most cases) in Belgium, Egypt, 
scab Finland, France, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Switzerland, Venezuela, besides the 
e avail- U.S. Nowhere has the price dip been very deep. But it's significant. 

ye, TOy- 


General stability in prices was shown, as the year progressed, in Britain, 
Canada, India, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Sweden. In recent weeks, 
prices in Britain and Western Germany have turned down. 




















oa Price inflation still is nibbling away at the value of money in most of 
939-45, Latin America (eSpecially Argentina) and in Greece. The price situation in China 
ap is chaotic, of course. And prices in Japan still are rising sharply. 
for 35 It's just as well to put things in perspective, to realize what's been hap- 
oe pening in the U.S. is pretty general. Business thinking now has to be attuned 
f to a new era of price cuts, growing competition, cutting corners on costs. 
lowed >> Right now France is showing the sharpest price reaction..... 
Rak French prices for staple foods, at wholesale, are diving. These prices 
hysical have been sliding off gradually-for a couple of months, but now the momentum is 
Court 3 ? ; ae 
actible picking up. French peasants are scared by the price trend. They are bringing a 
3 were lot more of their potatoes, grains, meat to market. 

Gold, too, is being dumped on the. market in France. Gold price in terms of 

francs is off more than 20 per cent in the last month. 

paying Hoarded dollars are being sold on the black market in increasing amounts. 
pido Paris stock market has recently had some hard jolts. 
; rules What's happening, apparently, is that the French people are convinéed at 
Ae last that the price boom is over. In that case, the franc will have increasing 
eceiv- buying power. It will be better to have francs in the bank than to hold gold, 
S. stocks, or commodities. So there's a scramble for francs. 
nes Of >> Other factors also enter into the French pictures 
Vonty (over) 
iterial. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


Buying of the new Government bonds prompted many Frenchmen to sell gold. 

Credit restrictions have cut down on bank loans to business. Many small 
businessmen face a cash crisis. They are selling whatever assets they have to 
get cash. Price cutting is developing in the stores. 

The French public sees prices coming down, delays purchases. 

Store shelves are filling up. Business failures are in a rising trend. 

French Government apparently is at last cracking the back of inflation. 
The budget is to be balanced with the help of U.S. funds. Taxes are higher, 
credit controls are stiffer. The Queuille Government obviously means business. 
Other French cabinets since the war have tried to do the same thing repeatedly 
and failed. But this time the psychology of the people seems different. 

Deflation can't be allowed to carry too far. It would be going too far if 
industrial production starts slowing down, as many French businessmen now fear. 

Chances are that, before that happens, the franc would be devalued. That 
would make French products cheaper abroad. Presumably then more of them could 
be exported, relieving any pile-up of goods inside France. Previous devalua-= 
tions of the franc have been offset by inflationary price increases inside 
France. Now the background looks different. 




















>> Concern is building up abroad about prospects for American buSineSS.eecee. 

Fear is that declining U.S. prices, increasing unemployment, bargain buying 
will make it increasingly hard for other countries to sell goods in the U.S. 

Luxury goods are hit first as U.S. buying switches into lower gear. 

British manufacturers of things like fine woolens, linens, chinaware, leath- 
er goods, Scotch whisky feel their markets in the U.S. are especially vulnerable. 

British car makers are wondering how long their successful penetration of 
the U.S. automobile market will last. It may have been a flash in the pan, 
based on scarcity of U.S. makes. That period is drawing to a close. 

French producers of wines, liqueurs, perfumes, fine textiles face a more 
difficult selling job in the U.S., too. Italian silks, Belgian lace; Dutch 
cheese, Cuban cigars are in the same boat. 

Production costs of some of these things are to decline as deflation starts 
to take hold. And there may be some help from a further lowering of U.S. tar- 
iffs expected to result from the l13-country tariff negotiation starting in April. 

















>> Keeping up sales in the U.S. won't be such a problem for producers of 
Staple imports, such as coffee, wood pulp, sugar, rubber. 

Narrowing profit margins will be the main problem for such producers. 

The Swedes already are having trouble making ends meet on pulp and paper 
sales to the U.S. The Malayans face a world surplus in rubber and hence a dim 
outlook for prices, but their costs stay high. The Cubans face the same thing 
in sugar. Brazilian coffee growers are up against big outlays for pest con- 
trols, inflated prices for supplies, but a weakening trend in U.S. markets. 

Period of painful readjustment to lower selling prices seems to be ahead. 











Meanwhile, U.S. exporters clamor for bigger markets abroad, want more Mar- 
shall Plan dollars used to buy U.S. grain, vegetable oils, coal, alcohol. A 
year ago, the Marshall Plan was going to make U.S. scarcities scarcer. Now, to 
some producers, it's a support operation to help them get rid of surpluses. 
That's typical of the fast changes showing up as the world moves toward plenty. 
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Life Around the World 


Learned farm hands in Israel 
prefer talk of potatoes to Plato 


TEL AVIV 
HEN I ARRIVED IN ISRAEL, the two 

We cstoms inspectors at the Haifa air- 

port-both university graduates—were as 

interested in debating the political trends 
in Asia as they were in searching for 
contraband in my luggage. A little later 

I was put temporarily in the custody of a 

police corporal. We discussed philosophy 

for two hours while immigration authori- 
ties checked my credentials. The police 
corporal, before he fled from Hitler's 

persecution 13 years ago, had been a 

professor of philosophy at a Viennese 

university. 

Newcomers to this infant Jewish state 
soon come to take such incidents as a 
matter of course. It is almost routine to 
discover that one’s waiter, cabdriver, or 
bartender was a lawyer or professor in 
Nazi Europe. My laundryman, for ex- 
ample, was a distinguisied Berlin law- 
yer. The bartender at my hotel was a 
prominent interior decorator in Germany. 
The bartender at a hotel up the street 
was a top-flight composer in pre-Hitler 
Germany. 

The people you find working on col- 
lective farms, or in the settlements of 
small holders, have likewise broken with 
the past to seek a new if more rugged 
life here. At one settlement, which oper- 
ates a co-operative textile mill as well as 
farms, I found a former Austrian lawyer 
tending a loom, while the man who swept 
the factory floor had been a wealthy 
European industrialist. At a collective 
farm nearby—located on what used to be 
a deadly malarial swamp—there are 
enough professional men to staff the 
faculty of a small college, and enough 
bankers and merchants to run several 
college towns. 

Now they. are tanned from years of 
labor under the hot Palestine sun. Their 
muscles are hard and their hands are 
calloused. Try to talk to them about 
their former careers, and they are reti- 
cent, not much interested. But when the 
subject of scientific farming is introduced, 
their eyes light up. 

They are more interested in potatoes 
than in Plato. Many learned to read 
English primarily to follow latest experi- 
ments of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. As a result, U.S. farm-research 
bulletins top their literary “hit parade.” 
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I found this sort of thing the rule 
rather than the exception among the 
Jews who made their way to Palestine 
before the war, those who came to es- 
cape Nazi persecution. A high propor- 
tion of these people were well established 
in the professions and in business in pre- 
Hitler Europe. They came to Palestine 
without knowing whether their profes- 
sional training could be used. In any 
case, their idea was to try the career of 
pioneer. 

As it turned out, they confronted 
Palestine with a surplus of lawyers, mer- 
chants and even doctors. What the coun- 
try needed most were farmers, mill hands, 
ditch diggers. That is how some Euro- 
pean lawyers became laundrymen and 
some bankers became farm hands. 

“We here,” an immigrant from South 
Africa told me, “value people who do 
things rather than people who talk about 
doing things.” He himself had given up a 
lucrative professional career in South 
Africa 11 years ago. 

Jews who came to Palestine before the 
war, I was told, were inspired by ideal- 
ism, by the dream of a promised land. 
But, when they got here, they found the 
“promised land” an arid desert, or a ma- 
larial swamp. 

Where the bustling, modern capital, 
Tel Aviv, now stands, the first settlers 











found a stretch of hot sand. And that 
was less than 20 years ago. They irri- 
gated the desert, drained the swamps, 
often by main strength and awkwardness. 
Old-timers can look at a piece of desert 
or swamp, and estimate almost to the 
day how many hours of man-labor will 
be needed to reclaim it. They know by 
experience. On one farm I visited, I was 
told that to clear the rocks off an average 
acre ef land there had required the labor 
of one man for 150 days. 

The postwar crop of immigrants in- 
cludes many idealists and dreamers, but 
consists in the main of people drawn to 
Palestine as a refuge. They are the sur- 
vivors of Hitler's pogroms and concentra- 
tion camps. Many still bear the marks, 
mental and physical, of their ordeal. 
Some, like the chambermaid who cleans 
my hotel room, can be identified by serial 
numbers tattooed on their arms while 
they were behind the barbed wire at 
Buchenwald or Dachau. 

But of all its citizens, Israel is proud- 
est of the new generation, the young 
men and women born and reared here. 
They look sturdy and healthy. They 
show no mental scars of oppression or 
discrimination. Nearly all of them have 
worked in the fields and many are farm- 
ers by vocation. Manual labor, to them, 
is not a social disgrace. They look on it 
as a proud occupation, and farming as 
the most esteemed of all. 

As people in Tel Aviv put it, this 
younger generation has been _Israel’s 
“secret weapon” in the war against the 
Arabs. Formations of Palestine-born 
youngsters, in fact, comprised most of 
the striking force that stopped the 
Arabs early in the war and drove them 
back. 

Wherever you go in Israel, you rarely 
see a man of military age not in uniform. 
The night clerk in my hotel is one of the 
few youths I’ve seen in “civvies.” But he 
has only one arm. He lost the other in the 
first week of the war. 

In one small farming settlement | 
visited, 18 young men out of 23 families 
were at the front. Women and old men 
were doing the work in the fields, and at 
night performing special military duties 
for the settlement. At a factory in Haifa, 
200 of the 800 employes were in the 
Army. The other day I hailed a cab 
which was driven by a young woman in 
uniform. She told me she was in the re- 
serves; her husband, who usually drove 
the cab, was at the front. 

For Israel, it has been total war. What 
happened at the hotel one night illustrates 
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FOR BI G M EN The bigger you are, the harder 


you'll fall for this fine swivel 
armchair! It’s big in size and big in 
comfort, big in beauty and big in value. 








Harter’s C-1900 features a seat “topper” 
of thick foam rubber placed over 
coiled springs. This double-comfort 
construction provides a really soft 
and buoyant top layer — plus 
resilient support down through 
the full depth of the cushion. 
Height of seat and tension in seat 
tilt are easily and quickly 
adjustable to your own needs. 


Try this big, comfortable 
armchair now at your Harter 
dealer’s. You can get it — 

and its matching side armchair, 
the C-1910 — in corrected top 
grain or deep buff leather 


in the rich color of your choice. 
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\ STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 









MODEL C-1900 





FREE LITERATURE Describes in detail Harter’s C-1900 and C-1910 steel chair a 


suite. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 403 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 





EVEN IN MID-OCEAN 
OUR FUNDS ARE SAFE — 
WE’VE GOT OUR 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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Select COLORADO 


Picture yourself in the cool, invigorat- 
ing healthfulness of Colorado’s crisp 
climate—this summer and every sum- 
mer. Think of yourself as.a part of 
the rapidly expanding industrial scene 
in Colorado. You . . . enjoying the 
vigorous working hours and the stim- 
ulating mountain weekends— fishing, 
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, 7 hunting, skiing . . . the whole year 
Spendable like cash every- round. : 

h Cost only 75 For years, business men the world 
where, too. Cost only /5¢ per } over have come to Colorado for a few 
$100. Buy them at your bank. days of escape each summer. Now, 

more and more, these industrial lead- 
ers are locating branch plants and of- 
| fices here. Some are moving entire 
gli coma organizations to Colo- 
i rado. 

TRAVELERS CHECKS Plan now to spend your summer 
a vacation here. See what Colorado of- 
, : fers in-terms of healthful living, pro- 
= » . B00 ductive labor, and an ideal central 

location for your company. 

* F-R-E-E !! write for your copy of 
the “executive -portfolio” contain- 
ing travel information, authorita- 
tive industrial relocation data, and 

eo = fact book. 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK ¢ o L °o & A i) G 
* y I 
Finsl in World Wide Banking. Department of Development 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 502°State Capitol Denver, Colorado 
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perament, you frequently can buy an 


the point. The man who operates the to. 
bacco concession suddenly disappeared, 
Not even his wife, who took over his 
work, knew where he had gone, or why, 
A week later he reappeared with his head} 
swathed in bandages. He had gone to the 
front, been wounded, hospitalized, and 
now was spending his convalescent leave 
on his civilian job. 

But now, most Israelis hope, the fight. 
ing is over. They want to get on with the 
job of building a nation. l. re 

: Bi 


Talk is part of price 


at market in Mexico © 


is 


MEXICO CITY % 

ORTH AMERICANS OFTEN PAY MORE 
than they need to for things they 
buy in Mexico. As often as not, they’l 
unhesitatingly pay $5 for an item they 
could get for half that sum, if they just 
knew how to go about it. Accustomed to 


> 





paying the asking price for nearly all 
merchandise at home, without any 
thought of reducing the price by argu- 
ment, they assume that merchants in 
Mexico follow the same sort of one-price 
system. So the idea of bargaining, of try- 
ing to talk the price down, rarely occurs 
to most visitors from the States. 

It’s true that department stores, silver 
shops and a good many other merchants 
in Mexico now follow the same one-price 
policy that prevails in the U. S. But there 
are plenty of shops, and especially the 
public markets, where the first figure 
quoted is only the starting price. The 
merchant is surprised if you pay this 
price. ; 

If you speak Spanish, and if you have 
some understanding of the Mexican tem- 


article for a small fraction of the starting 
price. It is done by a series of good- 
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natured offers and. counteroffers in Span- 
ish, all accompanied by eloquent gestures 





es the to. 









roa a | and shrugs. For example, take the experi- 
>, or why, ence I had the other day in Mexico City’s 
his headim largest market, La Merced. 
one to the In one section of La Merced, stalls sell- 
ized, and ing shoes and huaraches (woven leather 
ent leave sandals) line both sides of the street for 
a block. As I hesitated before one stall, 
the fight. the proprietor, a smallish woman about 
1 with them 35 years old, stepped up. ; 
J. EE, “Sefior, you are interested in buying 
M huaraches?” she inquired. 
= “No, Sefiora, I’m just looking,” was the 
H ie ly. 
rice Fy ee But, Senor, I have here beautiful 
° F) huaraches, the best in the market. What 
CICO ) size do you wear?” 
Upon learning the size she blanched a 
Ico city bit, then took a very large pair off the 
\Y MORE display rack. 
ngs they “Come inside and try these on, Senor 
t, they'll she invited, with a graceful wave of one 
em they hand. B 
hey just “How much are they, Sefora? 
omed to “Thirty-four pesos (about $5) and 


very cheap at that price, for they are the 
finest you can buy. See how good the 
quality of the leather is. Notice the ex- 
cellent workmanship. Observe the un- 
usual thickness of the soles. These will 
last forever.” 

“Yes, Senora, they are beautiful 
huaraches, but the price is too high.” 

“How much will you pay, Senor?” 

“I do not feel that I can afford to pay 
more than 12 pesos. I bought a good 
pair for that price a few months ago.” 

“But, Senor, these are remarkably 
fine,” she countered, indicating with 
gestures the various points of excellence. 
“However, I will let you have them for 
28 pesos.” 

“No, Sefora, they are excellent, but I 
cannot pay that much.” 

“Twenty-four pesos, then.” 

“But, Senora, it is more than I can 
afford to pay. The very most I can give 
is 15 pesos,” I said with a shrug of self- 
deprecation. 

“Ah, but that is too little for such 
lovely huaraches. I will let you have them 
for 21 pesos, however.” 

“Senora, I cannot afford to pay it, but 
I like them so much and you are so 
gracious that I will give you 18 pesos.” 

“They are yours, Senor.” 

She went to a corner of the booth, 
wrapped the purchase in a newspaper 
and handed it to me. Accepting the 
money in payment, she smiled warmly. 

“Muchas gracias, Sefor. I hope you 
will enjoy them and that you will return.” 

“Muchas gracias, Sefora. I am de- 


The lighted with them.” 

this Thus the transaction ended. The amount 
actually paid, $2.65, was about half of the 

have asking price, but it represented the fair 

tem- value. The price had been reduced pain- 

an lessly, with the best of humor on both 

ting sides, and everybody was happy. 

20d- C. BG. 
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‘The conveyor installation at Blatz, Mil- 
waukee, was recently recognized with an 
Award of Merit by a national materials han- 
dling magazine. 

Standard was privileged to serve this famous 
brewery as it has other leading brewers and 
bottlers the world over. 

If your products are bottled, assembled, or 
packaged, Standard is qualified by more than 
40 years’ experience to recommend, design, 
and build conveying equipment that will save 
time, money, and manpower. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Engineered Conveyor Systems — Portable Conveyor 


Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems 








Standard Projectoveyors (extendable and 
retractable conveyors) speed unloading 


of “‘empties’’ and loading full cartons 


and cases aboard motor trucks at 
Blatz new bottling plant, Milwaukee. 


Write, telling us 
what you make 

or handle. We will 
send literature 
showing Standard 
Conveyors in use 
in your business. 


Address Dept. US-39. 











RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 








Which Letter Paper 


pression 


Start your letter off with the right im- 
Use Rising Letter Paper 


paper '’R”’ below. It contains the five 


SELLS for You as 
it SAVES for You? 


@ Rag Content 
PAPER ‘’R” 


forms... 
direct mail. 


qualities rated highest by executives 
Rising is right for letters . . 
records. . 


office 
. documents 


@ Fractionally lower cost 
offset many times by 
high wastage, less 


attractive appearance. 


@ 20-24 pound 
Finish: Flat or Cockle 
@ Important Appearance 


Takes erasures perfectly. 
Secretaries prefer it. 
Cuts letter cost. 


PAPER “X” 


Rising LETTER PAPER 


For All of Your Important Letters. 


Ask Your Printer or Stationer.. 


They know paper. 


Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
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Civilian Rule Ahead for Germany . .. Senator Morse 
As Labor-Law Shaper . . . Franco Gestures to U. S. 


President Truman is making sure that 
no individual other than himself is 
in full control of the political ma- 
chinery of the Democratic Party. The 
President is to be very careful not 
to give any early impression that he 
will be out of the race in 1952. 


x* tk 


Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court, definitely does not 
please the White House group with 
his speeches that the group believes 
to be designed to appeal to the labor 
vote. Justice Douglas is taking his 
position as a vigorous advocate of the 
“welfare state.’ There are no signs, 
however, that Mr. Truman thinks in 
terms of Douglas in 1952. 


xx 


Dwight Eisenhower is to be given one 
job after another by President Tru- 
man, who appears willing to keep the 
wartime General in the public eye. 
General Eisenhower, at the moment, 
is trying to shape a military policy 
for this country. The chances are 
that, by 1952, General Eisenhower 
may still have some political “it.” 


x * * 


Senator J]. Howard McGrath, Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Chair- 
man, worries the White House a little 
because he is outside the group of 
officials subject to presidential disci- 
pline. Mr. Truman, as a result, keeps 
his own agent within the top ranks 
of the National Committee. 


ee 


President Truman’s Monday morn- 
ing conferences with Democratic 
leaders in Congress are becoming 
more and more embarrassing for all 
concerned. The President is irritated 
because of the slow progress of his 
“Fair Deal” program in Congress, and 
leaders of his party find it more diffi- 
cult to appease him with excuses. 


x** tk 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, is not 
able to control the House Labor 
Committee for Mr. Truman. The 
White House finds it lacks the votes 
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in that Committee to deliver on its 
promise to force outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and to write the 
kind of act labor leaders most prefer. 


ee 


Both the White House and leaders 
in business are talking optimism 
about the business outlook so that 
neither can be blamed when the pub- 
lic begins to ask questions about a 
setback, when it occurs. The Admin- 
istration is maneuvering for a posi- 
tion from which it can blame busi- 
ness for any business upset, while 
businessmen want to make it clear 
that they have nothing to gain from 
bad business. 
xk * 

Executives of steel companies who 
were criticized by the Government in 
1939 for having too much steel ca- 
pacity, on the ground that excess 
capacity added to overhead and 
therefore to prices, are puzzled now 
by criticism of some of the same Gov- 
ernment officials that the steel indus- 
try is at fault for not expanding pro- 
duction facilities rapidly enough to 
suit them. At the same time there is 
resistance by officials to the idea of 
permitting Germany to utilize a large 
amount of steel capacity that is lying 
idle there. 


x *& * 


Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, 
of Oregon, is to influence more than 
any other Senator the kind of labor- 
relations law that comes out of this 
session of Congress. 


x * * 


Herbert Hoover is to be lucky if he 
succeeds in bringing about 10 per cent 
of the changes that he and his Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch are recommending. All 
the vested interests in Government 
are ganging up to assure pressure 
needed to prevent real streamlining. 


x «re 


It is being suggested again that for 
$1,000,000,000 U.S. can buy Green- 
land and avoid pressures on Denmark 


to give U.S. more rights to develop 
that area as a base for use of aircraft! 


kk * : 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 


Setting set to take over. the job of 


shaping U.S. policy in Germany,” 


Gen. Lucius Clay, for the Army, has 
run German policy in the past with 
the help of William H. Draper, Jr. 


Under Secretary of the Army. The} 
tip-off that change is ahead came) 


with resignation of Mr. Draper. 


xk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme ‘ 
Commander in Japan, is not expected } 5 


to stay more than one more year in 
his job by high officials of the De-} 
partment of State. The comment is! 
heard that the General already has) 


waited about a year too long before} 





stepping out. - 


x *. * 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin, when he last ® 
appeared in public, permitted no ci-) 
vilians in the Red Square of Moscow.) 
Civilians were permitted to watch the) 
spectacle from buildings across the} 
Square, but only under strict orders : 
that no doors could be opened or}) 
windows raised. Russian rulers at this) 
time are not on close personal terms 4 


with the Russian people. 


x* 


Rumor has it that Eva Perén, wife : 


of Argentina’s President and a polit- 
i¢al power in her own right, might 
step into the top job if the Army con- 
tinues pressure to force her to re- 
linquish influence and position. Mme. 
Perén has strong support from the in- 
dustrial workers and farm workers of 
Argentina. 


x * 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco _ is 
starting to play up to U.S. in a big 
way now that his friend, President 
Juan Peroén is in trouble in Argen- 
tina. Only U.S. now can give Franco 
the goods that he needs to keep his 
country running without the troubles 
that lead to intense pressure for a 
change at the top. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
he same family 


and 


Bond that has always been made by t 


Ico «IS ‘i : 
1 a big in the same distillery for three generations ..- 


as the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
rgen- 
Franco Bourbon than any other distillery. 
2ep his 
roubles experienc 

for a 


This unmatched 
e assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Loussville, Kentucky 
MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 


ar NO OTHER BOND CAN 












Kbotbac- 


One of America’s most popular singers... star 4% 
for many years of the Metropolitan Opera, 
motion pictures, concert, radio and recordings, 












She has scored brilliant’ successes with the 
New York City Opera Company, at Covent 
Garden in London, and in concert. 













In a recent test of hundreds of 













| AGREE, MISS 


people who smoked only 
Camels for 30 days, noted throat SWARTHOUT—EVER 
specialists, making weekly SINCE | MADE THAT 

examinations, reported 































30-DAY MILDNESS ; 
| “ 
NOT ONE SINGLE Be orto van ne! 
CASE OF THROAT — 
IRRITATION 
"due to smokin 
‘CAMELS! 


Millions of people who have . — 

smoked Camels for yearsalready __ 
know about Camel’s cool, cool =f 
_mildness. If you're not among 
thee Gammel smokers... if you've 











AND WHEN 
YOU'VE SMOKED 





“Try the mildness and rich, ful > 


flavor of Camels in your own AS | HAVE, 





m. Fogel (that’s T for Taste and Me VIRGINIA, YOU'LL 
T for Throat — your proving My APPRECIATE THAT | 
ground for cigarette mildness... MILDNESS AND 
for smoking enjoyment). FLAVOR 


EVEN MORE! 








According to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And when three.leading 
independent research organizations asked 113,597 doctors what 
cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel! 





